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Progress and Promise 


Tue LUTHERAN is in receipt of the official story of the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the National Lutheran Council, held January 27-29 in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The reports of work done during the year 1942 are of major 
extent, importance, and encouragement. The eight groups of Lutherans 
whose representatives were in conference can properly conclude that their 
fellowship in service has our Lord’s approval. They are justified in planning 
continuance in practical association and in implementing the obvious desire 
of Lutherans in Canada and the United States to have the benefits of co- 
operation, One item given intensive consideration was 


Hemisphere Planning 


Once again the church’s leaders have discerned the “signs of the times” 
by thinking of the Western Hemisphere for its ministry of the Gospel. The 
“area of interest,” which military strategy has been driven to embrace and 
to which the terms of peace will provide relations, has given practical form 
to the phrase, “The Americas.” We quote the report as follows: 


“Commissioners to the National Lutheran Council who assembled for their 
twenty-fifth annual meeting at the Curtis Hotel in Minneapolis, January 27-29, 
gave particular attention to the need for creating an agency to serve the needs of 
all Lutherans in the Western Hemisphere. They took action providing for the 
creation of a special committee of sixteen members, to be appointed by the eight 
groups participating in the Council, charged with the responsibility of planning a 
conference of representatives of all Lutheran groups in the Western Hemisphere. 

“No further action was taken on this proposal. Future developments must 
await action of the committee which will work in co-operation with the American 
Section of the Lutheran World Convention executive committee. 

“Although formal action was limited to the referal of the project to a special 
committee the creation of a hemispheric association of Lutherans was discussed 
very carefully. In his report too the Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive director 
of the Council, submitted a plan for an All-American Lutheran Convention which 
was drawn up by the Rev. Dr. Emanuel Poppen, president of the American 
Lutheran Church, and submitted to a Lutheran intersynodical conference. 

“Dr. Poppen suggested that the projected organization have a five-fold 
purpose: 

“*(1) To provide and strengthen joint testimony for the pure Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and for the true Christian faith as confessed by the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

“¢(2) To foster Lutheran unity and solidarity in the Americas. 

“*(3) To promote co-operative efforts in foreign missions, in missionary work 
among various racial groups, in Christian higher education, in charity and welfare 
work, in the publication and dissemination of Christian literature, etc. 

“*(4) To aid Lutherans in distress, wherever they may be, particularly in the 
Americas. 

“*(5) To aid one another, by all proper means, in the defense against en- 
croachments upon the religious and civil liberties, rights and privileges of our 
churches, their pastors and their members.’ ” 


The logic of this recognition of the primary obligation of the church 
bodies which have reached the stage of maturity that will enable them to 
give a helping hand to all “the Americas” is obvious. In the preceding hun- 
dred years, immigration into the countries south of the United States has 
contained groups whose national origins are similar to those who came in 
larger numbers to the United States and Canada. By organization under the 
privileges of democracy, they have demonstrated the resources of evan- 
gelical fellowship in Jesus Christ. 

At this time, when totalitarian regimes are crumbling and when the 
Lutheran Church is once more summoned to champion evangelical freedom, 
the call to conference authorized at Minneapolis is a proof of God’s presence 
with us as a church. 

And since this is the summons of the hour, it is incumbent on the 
National Lutheran Council to act at once in naming the “special committee 
of sixteen.” And the committee, as soon as named, should meet and explore 
the great task committed to it for planning. 
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The Children Give More 


Passinec out of the hands of one 
boy into the hands of another is a 
check for $5,672.50. The boy and his 
comrades standing below represent 
all the children of the church who 
gave anything through the Children 
of the Church during the year 1942. 
The boys and girls standing above 
represent the Children of the Church 
itself. 

This check is less than half of that 
which the children gave for all 
causes during the past year, it is 
only that part which helps to pro- 
mote ‘their own work. Elsewhere 
there are pictures and explanations 
of their greater giving. They gave 
to foreign, American, and social mis- 
sions, to institutions of higher learn- 
ing, parish education, deaconess 
work, and ministerial pensions and 
relief. This picture symbolizes their 
giving to extend their work to all 
the children of the church. 

It was all a part of a great service 
in Harrisburg, Pa., for the dedica- 
tion of the gifts of the Children of 
the Church. When the service was 
over the first boy said, “Phew! I 
gave away more than $5,000.” The 
other boy replied, “But I received 
it.” The first boy gave the check in 
the name of approximately 40,000 
children who had given their nickels, 
dimes, and dollars. The second boy 
received it in the name of those same 
40,000, plus 300,000 in our church 
who have not yet been reached. 

Shall these last ever receive their 
share? That depends to a great ex- 
tent upon. the efforts of parents and 
leaders throughout the church. 
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RECENTLY in a small percentage of the journals that come to our 
notice there have been paragraphs and articles that deal with hatred. The 
first of these references occurred in articles descriptive of the training of 
recruits, especially for the tactics of efficient hand-to-hand conflict. 

What can be deemed a much greater menace to the reconstruction of 
national relations, and for that matter to the termination of active conflict, 
are articles in widely read newspapers, broadcasts by radio speakers, and 
also, but not least, the statements heard «vhen small groups of people 
express their views of what shall be done in order that wars may cease. 
One such discussion was distributed in the editorial section (though not 
an editorial) of one of our most influential Sundav editions. It was a 
frank defense of the cultivation of an attitude toward the Axis nations 
that would justify their destruction. 

The first reason for barring this passion from participation in concern 
for peace is recognition that hatred can be submerged and imprisoned 
in the hearts of conquered people, but it is not thereby deprived of power. 
On the contrary, like a smouldering fire, it leaps into a blaze at the 
instance of a minor and unforeseen incident. 

A second and more powerful objection is the effect of the emotion 
upon those who entertain it. Hatred is negative. It creates aversion, the 
desire for revenge, and the suppression of that sense of justice which dis- 
tinguishes innocence and guilt. Its measures are the production of small 
minds, limited vision, and inversion of advantage. 

The churches of the United States and Canada have something to 
contribute to a just and permanent peace. It is not primarily political: 
the realm of civil power is not more wisely invaded by ecclesiastical forces 
in making peace than in making war. But our religion does not dictate 
indifference to the motivation of public opinion where regard for God’s 
will for the nations of the earth is involved. The now visible approach of 
the tide of hate must be met by counteracting agencies. Good will for 
ourselves as well as for those with whom we are now at war must prevail 
over the dictates of anger. Firmness to inflict penalties upon those whose 
influences have brought on a great war must not be extended to include 
infliction of reprisals that will fall chiefly upon those who were first mis- 
guided and then driven to resort to, war. And the virtue of patience must 
be nationalized. 
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Missouri Sees Danger 


“THE paralysis of extreme isola- 
tion is even now developing in our 
church,” says a Missouri Synod 
writer in the American Lutheran. 

Commenting on charges published 
in the Christian Century that Lu- 
theran isolation has deprived other 
Protestants of any 
helpful effects of 
conservative Lu- 
theran theology, 
the Missouri 
writer asks, “Has 
our isolation been 

of the right kind? 

al; Whatcontact 
"in [i have we had with 
":l "| the Protestant 
churches of America? Is it true that 
we can take only slight credit for 
any progress they may have made? 

“Some day we shall see,” ventures 
the Missouri editorialist, “but too 
late, the deadening effect of selfish 
isolation. Then opportunity to in- 
fluence our environment may be 
past. Probably there will not be 
enough life and vitality left in us.” 


Until That Day 


Tue Lutheran Herald of the Nor- 
wegian Church has this to say about 
a recent five-point proposal in the 
direction of Lutheran unity which 
appeared in the American Lutheran. 

“When the day comes that this un- 
official voice becomes the official 
pronouncement of the Missouri 
Synod, when we read it in the min- 
utes of one of their conventions or 
see it in the columns of the Lutheran 
Witness, their official organ, we shall 
know that a new day has dawned 
and that unity is near.” 


All-Lutheran Conference 


A CONFERENCE of all Lutheran 
bodies in America, for planning a 
co-ordinated program, will be called. 
It may lead to the formation of an 
all-Lutheran federation embracing 
the entire Western Hemisphere. 
Plans were made at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil in Minneapolis late in January. 
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A special committee of sixteen 
was named to plan the conference 
and to extend invitations to all 
Lutheran bodies. 

“Great strides have been made in 
the direction of unity of the 5,000,000 
Lutherans of America,” said Dr. 
P. O. Bersell, president of the Na- 
tional Council. He expressed the 
hope that “some kind of federation 
could be consummated within four 
or five years embracing at least two- 
thirds of all Lutheran churches,” 
and that “this might be a stepping- 
off place for action toward eventual 
thoroughgoing unity.” 

The Council adopted a budget of 
$1,000,000 for Lutheran World 
Action. An appeal to the church for 
this sum will be made in May. 


Herman Overseas Again 


THE Rev. Stewart W. Herman, Jr., 
has gone to England at the request 
of the British Council of Churches. 
Until the end of 1941 he was pastor 
of the American Church in Berlin, 
and came home last year with other 
members of the staff of the U. S. 
Embassy. He will tour England 
speaking on the situation as he 
found it in Germany. 

A book about Germany by Pastor 
Herman, entitled It’s Your Souls We 
Want, is scheduled for publication 
today. It is reviewed on the book 
page in this issue of THE LUTHERAN. 


Church Income Up 


A 12 PER CENT increase in gifts to- 
ward the denominational budget was 
reported at the meeting of the gen- 
eral council of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. Toward the in- 
come goal of $1,500,000 the amount 
received was $1,100,000. A war 
emergency appeal for $150,000 was 
oversubscribed. 


Baptists Call Off Convention 


Tue Northern Baptists have de- 
cided not to hold the annual conven- 
tion which had been planned for 
Denver next June. To take its 
place they are holding nearly 100 
local meetings in various centers. 

The Baptist budget recently sub- 


mitted to the general council of the 
church calls for $700,000 for war- 
time expenditures, an increase of a 
hundred thousand over last year. 
Most major church bodies have 
modified or abandoned plans for 
1943 conventions. The Episcopal 
Church intends to reduce the scope 
and duration of its meeting. Several 
church bodies which had planned 
conventions in the west or midwest 
have decided to hold them in the 
east, to reduce transportation prob- 
lems of a majority of delegates. 


Legislators Consider 


Tue Pennsylvania legislature has 
received a bill requiring an interval 
of a full year between the granting 
of a divorce decree and the issuance 
of a license to re-wed. The bill was 
introduced in the state senate and 
referred to the judiciary general 
committee. 

The Missouri legislature has a bill 
which would permit the performance 
of marriage ceremonies by a notary 
public, as well as by any justice of 
the peace, judge, or minister. The 
measure is sharply criticized by the 
Rev. Clark Walter Cummings, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Metropolitan 
Church Federation in St. Louis, who 
says, “It is a vicious measure. What 
Missouri needs is a strengthening of 
marriage laws, not a liberalization of 
them.” 


"Upper Room" Buys Thirteen Floors 


A THIRTEEN-sToRY building in 
Nashville, formerly the Medical Arts 
Building, has been purchased by the 
Methodist Commission on Evan- 
gelism. This agency is the publisher 
of The Upper Room, fantastically 
successful devotional booklet. More 
than a million copies of each issue of 
this booklet are sold. 

Purchase of the property is an in- 
vestment for the reserve funds of 
The Upper Room, says the Christian 
Advocate. Eventually the building 
will be remodeled to meet the office 
requirements of the commission on 
evangelism. Its top floor will be 
made into a chapel. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


The Call for Blood is being sharply 
stepped up. A well-implemented re- 
quest is going out over the entire 
nation for 2,500,000 pints of blood 
this year as over against the 1,250,000 
pints collected in 1942. Most of last 
year’s supply, it is reported, has al- 
ready been used, which is a more 
impressive and ominous commen- 
tary on our casualties than any 
numerical reports and percentages 
issued up to the present. The desire 
to have the supply doubled this year 
speaks eloquently of the heavier cas- 
ualty list anticipated. Overtones of 
cheer are sounded in the low mor- 
tality rate among the wounded so 
far. The reduction from seven per 
cent, as in the World War, to the less 
than one per cent in the present 
_ global war is significant. Even the 
casualties from abdominal wounds 
have been reduced from 60-80 per 
cent to five per cent, a situation pro- 
duced by the use of sulfanilamides 
in part, but chiefly by blood plasma. 
Its emergency application begins less 
than 500 yards behind the firing line. 
So our blood fights for us thousands 
of miles away. 


While Neither heat nor light has 
as yet emerged from our fuel flurry, 
questions are rising out of the clos- 
ing of schools and the shrinkage of 
religious services. Educators and re- 
ligious leaders want to know why 
the liquor industry and its tavern 
stations for local distribution are 
favored by the control authorities at 
the expense of religion and educa- 
tion. Dr. N. V. Peale, pastor of 
Marble Collegiate Church, New 
York City, declares the churches 
should not “willingly acquiesce in 
curtailments unless the liquor in- 
dustry . .. is brought under the 
same regulations.” Dr. Cavert, of 
the Federal Council of Churches, 
wants to know “whether the schools 
and churches are to be closed whole- 
sale before any effort is made to 
close taverns and saloons. ... I am 
not willing to say that churches and 
schools should be the first to be 
closed—they ought to be the last.” 
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Officials of the W. C. T. U. are ask- 
ing “why essential fuel should be 
used to heat taverns and saloons... 
while hospitals were being closed.” 
They also point out that “in the last 
war prohibition saved the essential 
fuel and other products wasted by 
the alcohol trade; in this war the 
government seems to play right 
along with the brewers.” They like- 
wise note that standing contradic- 
tion: “On election days liquor stores 
and saloons are closed because they 
are a menace to the citizens; yet they 
are allowed to have all the coal and 
oil for heat they need when the 
country is facing the greatest danger 
in its history.” 


Whether the Soviet’s attitude to- 
ward religion is due to a change of 
policy, or of heart, remains to be 
seen; but the church in Russia is 
experiencing brighter days, and it 
seemingly appreciates them. Church- 
goers are not only offering public 
prayers for the success of the Rus- 
sian armies, and for blessings upon 
Stalin, but they are systematically 
and extensively raising money for 
the Red forces, and carrying on an 
organized care of the wounded. The 
church’s growth in numbers, 
strength and importance is notice- 
able. This expansion of the church 
is not merely allowed; it is encour- 
aged. 


Planetary Control of human affairs 
is reported to have vast influence in 
India. In favored circles planetary 
operations are checked by modern 
precision instruments. The Maharaj- 
Rana of Dholpur gravely asserts that 
his father’s court physician held a 
stop-watch on the exact second of 
his birth in order to avoid the slight- 
est error in the astrological sig- 
nificance surrounding his birth, a 
fact to which he credits the unlikely 
prediction, later solemnly fulfilled, of 
his own ascension to the throne in 
his eighteenth year. The Maharaj- 
Rana is in earnest about this. He re- 
ligiously supports several court 
astrologers, without whose co-opera- 
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tive decisions he will not start on a 
journey, hold a council session, or 
inaugurate a public program. For 
the benefit of his subjects also only 
clocks that run on sun time are 
allowed in his realm, in order that 
readings of the lives of his subjects 
may not be wrecked by the un- 
planetary device of any special or 
standard time. Inconsistently enough, 
the Maharaj-Rana always carries 
with him nine precious stones, cor- 
responding to the nine planets, 
whose influence is supposed to neu- 
tralize the effects of the planets, if 
that is found to be inconvenient. 


Just Notice: Japan is indirectly 
testifying to the efficiency of the 
United Nations’ naval operations by 
launching an intensive campaign to 
enlist a large number of Javanese 
sea-folk as sailors for its navy. Spe- 
cial inducements are being offered. 
... When 545 youths of the Nor- 
wegian Labor Service learned (Jan- 
uary 4) that they were to be shipped 
to Finland to cut timber under Ger- 
man command, they revolted. They 
had been assured that their labor 
was for the civilian interests of Nor- 
way... . Behind the lines of its ad- 
vancing forces the Soviet has begun 
to cast up its accounts against the 
Reich for material damages caused 
by the invasion. They are also 
counting in the cost entailed by 
evacuating their nationals due to the 
invasion. The bill likewise includes 
the destruction of religious property. 
.. . In the adoption of a “race pur- 
ity” standard, Laval’s puppet gov- 
ernment is set to copy Hitler’s 
Nuremburg decrees in toto for the 
treatment of Jews. That means 
French Jews will have no rights at 
all. . . . In Chungking the Chinese 
are making plywood, to be used in 
the construction of gliders, under the 
expert direction of Mr. L. de San, 
a former Belgian diplomat but now 
in the R. A. F. The Chinese govern- 
ment already is using 200 gliders, 
but is planning to build thousands 
more to substitute for the motored 
planes they are unable to get. 


Our Children Give More 


BY NONA MM. DIEHL 


As they learn about their Church, 
the children want to help their 
Church. They can-help in many 


ways. Their spirit of enthusiasm 
helps. Their willingness to learn 
helps. Their acts of service help. 


And their gifts—a natural expres- 
sion of their interest—help. 

If every child who is a member of 
a congregational group of the Chil- 
dren of the Church could see his gift 
through to the need it meets, what a 
joy it would be for him! Every child 
experiences something of this joy in 
the program and activity of which 
he is a part. A part of the course of 
the gift from the giver to the ulti- 
mate recipient was made more vivid 
for a group of children in Zion 


Secretaries Drach and Bowman with 
youthful donors to the Boards of 
Foreign and American Missions 


Distribution of funds required a unique gathering of U. L. C. A. secretaries of boards 


Jesus made His triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem; the serving of children as 
exemplified in the lad who brought 
his loaves and fishes to Jesus and 
had the joy of seeing a multitude 
served with them. A summarizing 
verse left with the children was 


Psalm 100: 2: “Serve the Lord with 


and agencies and of “‘Children of the Church” deputed to deliver checks 


Church, Harrisburg, January 17. 


Following in general the plan used 
a year ago at a similar service in the 
Muhlenberg Building in Philadel- 
phia, the children from congrega- 
tions in the Harrisburg area were 
given the privilege of participating 
in the presentation of the annual 
offerings of all the Children’ of the 
Church to the United Lutheran 
Church. 


THE SPIRIT IN WHICH THEY GAVE 


About 200 were present for the 
service in Harrisburg. “Jesus, Hear 
Us,” the theme of the program, was 
taken from the hymn, “Hear Us, 
Holy Jesus.” A children’s choir and 
the audience used this hymn as a 
litany during the service. Three 
words and three pictures were 
drawn from this theme in a message 
to the children by Miss Mabel Elsie 
Locker, assistant editor of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board. The 
words—Come, Praise, and Serve. 
The pictures—the coming of the chil- 
dren to Jesus and His blessing them 
in spite of the rebuke of His dis- 
ciples; the praise of children when 


gladness; come before his presence 
with singing.” 

In this spirit the individual chil- 
dren selected to present the checks 
for the special causes brought them. 
Mrs. Alfred J. Fenner, secretary for 
the Children of the Church, directed 
this part of the program. Dr. Henry 
H. Bagger, a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Church, received 
each check in behalf of the Church 
and gave each in turn to the repre- 
sentative of the Board concerned. 
Dr. George Drach received the gift 
for the Board of Foreign Missions; 
Mr. Elwood L. Bowman, for the 
Board of American Missions; Dr. 
C. Franklin Koch, for the Board of 
Social Missions; Dr. William A. 
Wade, for the Board of Deaconess 
Work; Miss Mildred E. Winston, for 
the Board of Education; Mr. Harry 
Hodges, for the Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief; Dr. S. White 
Rhyne, for the Parish and Church 
School Board. 

One of a group of children—the 
youngest boy—was given the check 
for the work of the Children of the 
Church by Dr. Bagger. The service 
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was conducted by the Rev. Theodore 
K. Finck, editor of the literature for 
the Children of the Church. Dr. S. 
Winfield Herman, pastor of Zion 
Church, received the offering and 
offered the prayer. 


CAUSES TO WHICH THEY GAVE 


Offerings of local groups sent 
through conference and synodical 
treasurers to the Parish and Church 
School Board, the sponsoring agency, 
totaled $12,376.39 for the year 1942. 
This budget of $12,000 was com- 
mendably overpaid. The gifts came 
for the following objectives which 
the children had before them during 
the year: 

1. Support the Rev. and Mrs. 

Paul L. Lewis and daughter, 

Janet, missionaries to Africa— 

through the Board of Foreign 

MiSSIOnS3 ese ores ee $ 2,300 
2.Supply chancel furnishings 

for the mission church at 

Jackson, Miss.—through the 

Board of American Missions 
3. Contribute to the library fund 

for our two Motherhouses— 

through the Board of Dea- 

COness= Work see ees 
4. Support eight dependent chil- 

dren—through the Board of 

Ministerial Pensions and 

Relief 
5. Help to train pastors in 

Waterloo Seminary, Canada 

—through the Board of Edu- 

cation 
6. Assist with the work of the 

deaf and blind—through the 
Board of Social Missions ........... 
. Provide a helpful leaflet for 
our homes—through the Par- 
ish and Church School Board 

8. Help our churches start and 

carry on the Children of the 

(GA aghbigel Vitae besoin Maree semitaee 


2,300 


400 


400 


400 


400 


“J 


300 


5,000 


Dc eS Ora ter Mie ee $12,000 


Groups here and there throughout 
the Church had brought their offer- 
ings, motivated by these objectives, 
to festivals of thanksgiving during 
the latter part of the year. This serv- 
ice, therefore, was a climax of 
thanksgiving when the total amounts 
were brought in. 


CHILDREN SHOW US THE WAY 


In brief remarks after the presen- 
tation of the gifts, Dr. Bagger com- 
mended the children for giving be- 
yond their income objective. If the 
parents of the children of our 
Church would follow the example of 
the children even to the point of 
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Dr. Rhyne and Miss Mildred Winston for 
Parish and Church School Board and the 
Board of Education 


meeting their income objective, how 
different would be the record of 
progress of our Church! 

The children in this service sang 
and prayed, “Jesus, Hear Us.” May 
the Church also hear its children. 
May the Church also heed and fol- 
low its children. 


VALUES TO THE GIVERS 


A service of this kind may have 
far-reaching influence in the lives of 
the children who participate. One 
little girl asked the secretary who 
received the check she presented 
whether it was really money, or only 
a piece of paper. Now that she 
knows several thousands of dollars 
will be put to work in behalf of thou- 
sands of children, she will doubtless 
remember and cherish the experi- 
ence. We covet, therefore, this priv- 
ilege for an increasing number of 
children and consider it wise to con- 
duct the service in different com- 
munities from year to year. 

The value of the objectives to all 
children, however, even though they 
are miles away from an area where 
the gifts are presented is revealed 
repeatedly. 

A field secretary who recently 
visited Texas noted on the face of a 
child in a small and remote congre- 


gation a special spark of interest 
when she mentioned Sitka, Alaska. 
This child, with a sense of real pleas- 
ure, and above all, a sense of loyalty 
to a great Church, said she had 
helped as a member of the Children 
of the Church to build a parsonage 
in Sitka. This was one of the chil- 
dren’s objectives for the previous 
year which obtained lodgment in her 
mind, perhaps by some casual as- 
sociation. 


GIFTS BY SYNODS 


California corse ie $ 150.45 
Canada. ete pens 95.44 
Central Pennsylvania ............... 2,229.46 
Bl oridare: 8 een en, 125.31 
Georgia-Alabama occ 190.80 
Illinois 506.96 
Indiana... 119.67 
oni: ith a ReaD Operas cl ee au 80.02 
Keariscisl fertnecom neta Oe rh ee 247.12 
Kentucky-Tennessee ... 170.56 
Manitobariesa earns ol ates: 7.59 
Marylandie cto senate OOS. 87) 
Michigan ne 21.10 
Midwest 72.09 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania 1,501.11 
IY BISISHICTSI 0) oF om ete pe Seren depen 18.00 
Nebraska Bic 127.00 
INE NGOT OAT ak ete le 392.76 
NormhaCarolina” 200 ue a. 1,687.09 
Northwest 00.0. 293.95 
INOW a) DCOl aM sity Seri 58.88 
989.36 

bis 30.20 

Pittsburgh ; : 734.00 
Rocky Mountain occ 58.33 
Slovak-Zion 12.10 
South.Carolinaie het «7 446.31 
68.19 

651.02 

WieStmVancinin ert enue. wane 126.17 
Varies ands: mt are e mu era 19.87 
Total t=. .. $12,376.39 


The Deaconess, Pension, and Social Mission activities were present in the persons 
of Secretaries Wade, Hodges, and Koch 


A BOARD MEETS -, 0.011. con 


In the crowded lobby of the Hotel 
New Yorker a visitor to the city 
watched the long lines at the regis- 
tration desks, where frantic buyers 
from department stores all over the 
country were being turned away by 
the score as the hotel was filled to 
overflowing. In the surging mass he 
noted a small group, some of whom 
were evidently clergymen, calmly 
conversing and serenely unconscious 
of the turmoil about them. Every 
few minutes a hotel attendant would 
come with a key and baggage and 
escort one of the group to his room. 
The visitor went to the bulletin 
board to find out what guests these 
were who merited such attention. 

Among the meetings scheduled for 
the day he noted that under the title 
“American Missions’ there were 
parlors provided for the sessions of 
the Division of English Missions, 
Division of Linguistic Interests, Di- 
vision of Latin America, Division of 
Church Extension, Division of 
Finance, Division of Survey and 
Research. This did not tell him very 
much; but inquiry at the informa- 
tion desk revealed that the group 
was from the United Lutheran 
Church, assembled for the annual 
meeting of the Board of American 
Missions, that they were always wel- 
come guests at the hotel and that the 
special attention was the result of 
making all arrangements weeks be- 
forehand. 


TWO BUSY DAYS 


For two full days, with no stop 
except for meals and a little sleep, 
the members of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions gave attention to the 
business coming before them. The 
only absentees were those whom 
war duties kept at their post, Major 
H. T. Walker, stationed at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Dr. James Kinard, 
president of Newberry College, 
South Carolina, who was in confer- 
ence with government authorities on 
the status of the college during the 
war. At this session three new mem- 
bers, elected at the Louisville Con- 
vention, were welcomed: the Rev. 
Dr. W. C. Schaeffer, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Allentown, Pa.; the 
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Rev. Dr. H. Reed Shepfer, president 
of the Pittsburgh Synod; and the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Reble, president of 
the Synod of Canada. This year’s 
accessions raised to four the num- 
ber of presidents of synods on this 
Board. 

During the two days’ meeting 
almost eight hundred items were 
passed upon either in committee or 
in the full sessions of the Board. The 
larger part of these items were nat- 
urally, in the Division of English 
Missions and the Division of Church 
Extension. However, the items that 
received the largest consideration 
were found in other reports. For ex- 
ample, the report of the Committee 
on Research and Survey was very 
brief since under abnormal war con- 
ditions canvassers are not available. 
One item in this report concerning 
a field in the Middle West occupied 
more time than any item in any 
other report. During this discussion 
the subject of church polity was 
aired so thoroughly that a handbook 
could be prepared from the material 
presented in the spontaneous 
speeches that the report called forth. 


CONTINENTAL IN AREA 


An atlas of North America is also 
a good reference volume for those 
in attendance, since the missions dis- 
cussed are located from Alaska in 
the farthest north, in all the Prov- 
inces of the Dominion and all the 
States, on down to the West Indies. 
In these discussions it was noted that 
there are mission areas where war 
censorship is as severe as on the 
battlefront. Our missionaries are 
courageously standing by their posts 
at points where the strongest for- 
tifications ever erected in the West- 
ern Hemisphere are guarding the 
outposts of continental safety. 

When the report on Linguistic 
Interests was presented, instances 
were related of missionaries labor- 
ing with the thermometer register- 
ing from ten to fifty below zero and 
taking it as all in the day’s work. In 
a brief statement concerning our 
mission to American Indians it was 
learned that a war more than five 
thousand miles away had a very def- 


inite influence on conditions on the 
Reservation. 

Another subject of paramount in. 
terest was the report on the ministry 
to the thousands who are being up- 
rooted from their homes to labor ir 
the war industrial areas. When the 
efforts of each Lutheran Home Mis- 
sion Board in this phase of activity 
are added to the fields now occupiec 
by the Lutheran bodies representec 
in the National Lutheran Counci 
through its Commission on Amer. 
ican Missions, it was evident that the 
Lutherans are making a decided at- 
tack on this problem. The Boarc 
was very fortunate in having as ¢ 
luncheon guest the Rev. H. Conrac 
Hoyer, the director of the Commis. 
sion on American Missions, who i: 
in charge of Lutheran activities ir 
industrial centers. His presentatior 
impressed the Board with the serious 
and earnest manner in which the 
work is being done. 


DR. POPPEN A GUEST 


While reporting concerning lunch- 
eon addresses, an unusual hono: 
came to the Board in the presence 
of the president of the Americar 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. Dr 
Emanuel Poppen, whose cordia. 
greetings convinced his hearers tha‘ 
a better day was dawning for Lu- 
theran co-operation. 

Among many other items touchec 
upon at the Board meeting was = 
discussion of the relationship of the 
Board to the Home Missions Coun: 
cil and the effort to bring this or- 
ganization into a federation with 
other interdenominational bodies at 
Cleveland. Action was taken con- 
cerning the Lutheran Home Mis: 
sions Council and its merger in the 
Commission on American Missions 
of the National Lutheran Council 

The question of the new pensior 
system and its relation to mission- 
aries was briefly considered as was 
also a report upon hospitalization in- 
surance, which was voted should be 
continued another year for all mis- 
sionaries receiving salary aid. More 
than $3,200 benefits from this insur- 
ance were received by our mission- 
aries during the past year. A review 
was presented of the rising cost o! 
living and of the emergency grants 
approximating $45,000 made during 
the past year to missionaries. In the 
light of the action of the Executive 
Board a special committee will study 
the situation for 1943. 


The Lutherar 


The report on our work in the 
southern mountains was most en- 
couraging. There is a growing rec- 
ognition of our work by other de- 
nominations and by the United 
States Government, which has been 
so impressed by the success of the 
Medical Center that efforts are being 
made to secure part-time service 
from Dr. Meyer for certain govern- 
ment projects in this area. 

The list of missions assuming self- 
support in salary on January 1 and 
of those attaining full self-support 
during the year by repayment of all 
Board loans, is unusually long, so 
much so that the limited space 
allotted this article will not permit 
publication. This phase of the 
Board’s activities, which very def- 
initely is a proof of success, is, 
nevertheless, one which makes it 
very difficult to chart the Board’s 
progress by means of statistical 
tables. Congregations that become 
self-supporting have naturally suc- 
ceeded in securing a large member- 
ship while an equal number of con- 
gregations received during the year 
have a much smaller membership 
because they have just been or- 
ganized. Consequently the number 
of souls in the confirmed member- 
ship of the missions is greatly re- 
duced on January 1 of each year, 
which would seem to indicate retro- 
gression, while the truth is that this 
decrease under the circumstances is 
a direct proof of genuine success. 


FROM BAD TO WORSE 


The new opportunities opening be- 
fore the Board are far beyond the 
manpower resources at the Board’s 
command. The need of more pas- 
tors, which this Board has been em- 
phasizing for the last five years, has 
now become evident except to blind 
men. The situation will steadily 
grow worse and about three years 
from now its tragic results will be 
seen when the effect of war deplet- 
ing the enrollment in our colleges 
will begin to be felt in the meager 
supply of men for the ministry. 

In the normal administration of 
some six hundred missions there is 
a constant vacancy of about twenty 
congregations, but the period of 
vacancy is brief. At the present time 
there are more than three times that 


number constantly vacant and the | 


period of vacancy is much longer. 
(Continued on page 17) 
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FULL-TIME PRESIDENT 


for the South Carolina Synod 


THE South Carolina Synod found 
itself delving into discussions, de- 
liberations, and debates, sometimes 
lengthy, and occasionally heated, but 
always coming through with a fine 
spirit and without dissension, during 
the three-day session in Columbia. 


“President Karl W. ‘Kinard 


The convention was held in Ebenezer 
Church, C. E. Fritz, D.D., pastor. 

The synod voted a constitutional 
change providing for a full-time 
president instead of having a pastor- 
president and a superintendent for 
the full-time official, the term of of- 
fice being four years. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

The Rev. Karl W. Kinard, Colum- 
bia, president; the Rev. Carl B. 
Caughman, Cameron, secretary; 
H. S. Petrea, D.D., Rock Hill, sta- 
tistical secretary; R. Torrence, 
Greenville, treasurer. 

The Rev. Edgar Z. Pence, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Greenville, had 
served as president for the past six 
years, but declined election for the 
full-time office. 


SPECIAL SPEAKERS 

Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of 
the United Lutheran Church in 
America, and a member of the 
South Carolina Synod, was the of- 
ficial U. L. C. A. representative at 
this convention. He delivered two 
messages which were received with 


By WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


deep interest and appreciation. 

Dr. Edwin Moll, general secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
delivered a special message on “For- 
eign Missions Now and in the Post- 
war World.” He gave vivid word 
pictures in presenting conditions in 
various lands today and visioned the 
great possibilities ahead. 

Mr. Arthur P. Black, executive 
secretary of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement, spoke effectively on 
“Stewardship.” 

Mr. Harry Hodges, executive sec- 
retary of the Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief, outlined the 
pension plan adopted by the Louis- 
ville Convention, and explained the 
contributory plan as it affects pas- 
tors and congregations. 

The opening service was held 
Tuesday morning and the Holy Com- 
munion was administered. The ser- 
mon was delivered by President 
Edgar Z. Pence. He emphasized the 
need for all to know the will of God 
for the work of His Kingdom. 


SESSION DEVOTIONS 

Walter C. Davis, D.D., pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Charleston, 
was convention chaplain. A helpful 
series of studies were given to guide 
the devotional thoughts of the ses- 
sions. 

The Rev. Walter U. Brown of 
Batesburg served as chairman of the 
steering committee. 

The report of Treasurer Torrence 
showed considerable increase in con- 
tributions for the past year for all 
causes of the Church. 

Dr. I. E. Long of Charleston pre- 
sented the report of a special com- 
mittee to study the “Dual System” 
of administration. This committee 
recommended the constitutional 
change to provide for a full-time 
president, and for a four-year term. 

Elected to serve on the Executive 
Committee were: the Rev. F. W. 
Brandt, Charleston; E. Z. Pence, 
D.D., Greenville; C. E. Fritz, D.D., 
Columbia; the Rev. W. F.. Hiers, 
Leesville; Dr. E. O. Hentz, Ander- 
son; J. B. Ballentine, Batesburg; 

(Continued on page 29) 


JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES 


For some of us the outstanding 
contribution of the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses is to pose questions before the 
Supreme Court. Questions involving 
the constitutional rights of indi- 
viduals have already been before the 
Court at the instigation of that sect. 

First, it was the dispute about the 
exclusion from public schools of chil- 
dren who refused to salute the flag 
because of religious scruples. The 
Court said the children would have 
to salute. Last year it was the issue 
of the right of individuals and groups 
to sell their literature and distribute 
tracts without paying license fees 
imposed by local governments. Again 
the Court ruled against the Wit- 
nesses. That time there was a close 
vote with Chief Justice Stone writ- 
ing a notable dissent. 

Now the Court is considering new 
appeals dealing with the licensing 
practices of municipalities. Clearly 
the issue is larger than the right of 
the Witnesses to distribute their lit- 
erature. Interestingly enough, the 
newly appointed Justice Rutledge 
(not yet confirmed by the Senate) 
may have the deciding vote. These 
Jehovah Witnesses do ask some 
knotty questions, 


TREASURES 


Many rare and valuable posses- 
sions of the Library of Congress 
have gone into hiding for the dura- 
tion. Nonetheless, the Library has 
some recent acquisitions of value. 
Twenty-five thousand Talking Books 
are now in possession of the Library, 
and a $20,000 appropriation this year 
makes possible the continuance of 
this valuable service to the blind. A 
bibliography of 600 titles on 78 reels 
of microfilm has been completed, 
preserving here valuable copies of 
information from England. These 
books and manuscripts are micro- 
copied (a new word born out of re- 
cent events) and sent to this coun- 
try. The Library is the repository 
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WASHINGTON 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 


for this information for the duration, 
insuring the preservation of research 
materials despite the dangers of war. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


THE new Jefferson Memorial has 
been completed and is soon to be 
dedicated. The gleaming white 
structure on the banks of the Tidal 
Basin has already become a familiar 
part of Washington’s changing 
scenery. For the duration a plaster 
cast of the statue to the versatile 
Jefferson will be placed in the 
rotunda. After the war an heroic 
bronze version will take its perma- 
nent place. Jefferson would prob- 
ably be amazed at the tremendous 
changes of the city, but we think he 
would have enjoyed it. 

When the seat of the government 
was moved from Philadelphia - to 
Washington, just a year before the 
beginning of Jefferson’s term as 
President, there was little of splen- 
dor about the town. Moving from 
Philadelphia was a simple enough 
job too, with the entire government 
comprised of 126 persons. That in 
contrast to the announcement that 
35,000 new government employees 
will come to the city to add to the 
hordes of government employees. 

Jefferson played an important part 
in the selection of Washington as the 
capital city, and his contribution to 
the building of the nation was tre- 
mendous. The new memorial joins 
the other famous national monu- 
ments as a tribute to our country’s 
unforgettable heritage. 


CONSCIENCE OF SOCIETY 


A Wasutncton theologian, speak- 
ing to a Washington ministerial 
group, made a striking observation. 
He believes that the English Church 
under the leadership of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who also has 
the confidence and co-operation of 
the Free Churches, has led people of 
England to clearer thinking about 
making our society more Christian. 


One of the subheads in his reason- 
ing is that the Church of England is 
better able than the American 
churches to hold before the people a 
common front of Christian con- 
science. We’ve been thinking about 
that. So many of our resolution- 
passing practices are similar to the 
once familiar sight of pickets carry- 
ing placards in front of the White 
House and Capitol. 

How are we American churchmen, 
so denominationally-conscious, going 
to hold the reality of Christian 
thought and action before our na- 
tion? Are we and can we, as now 
constituted, be the conscience of 
society? 


SIGNS 


Here are three signs in this town. 
The first is in a Connecticut Avenue 
cocktail lounge: “Do not leave dur- 
ing a blackout. You may be half lit 
up.” The second is in the office of 
the Stage Door Canteen: “You don’t 
have to be crazy to work here, but 
it certainly helps.” The third is in a 
newspaper office: “We accomplish 
the difficult in a short time; the im- 
possible takes longer.” 


AROUND TOWN 


THE beautiful home of Senator 
James J. Davis on Massachusetts 
Avenue is-now occupied by the 
Bolivian Embassy (Mrs. Davis died 
several years ago and the children 
are grown). ... The Theological 
School of Howard University re- 
cently purchased 39,000 volumes 
from the Auburn Seminary Library. 
...It takes a very unusual freshman 
in the Congress to make good, but 
watch Dr. Walter H. Judd, former 
medical missionary in China and 
now up from a Minnesota district. 
... John L. Lewis’ crack that “the 
weekly wage of an anthracite miner 
is not enough to buy Harry Hopkins 
an evening dinner at the Carlton 
Hotel” may backfire. The Carlton is 
Lewis’ favorite dining place. . 
Woodrow Wilson’s comment on men 
who come to Washington: “Some 
grow in Washington while others 
swell.” ... About 200 pastors of the 
Washington Ministers’ Conference 
lunched at the First Baptist Church. 
One lady of the church told the men 
she was opposed to making money 
off the churches and the war, so she 
turned back to the ministerial treas- 
ury the very money the men had just 
paid in for their meal tickets. 


The Lutheran 


The Greater Mystery—II 


The Life that was the Light of Men 


“Gop manifest in the flesh”’—a 
supreme spiritual mystery in a uni- 
verse of mysteries! Great have been 
the secrets of Nature discovered by 
man—greater are those withheld by 
the Creator. Great are the mysteries 
of the spiritual and supernatural 
orders revealed by God—infinitely 
greater are those hid in Him for 
eternity to unravel. The “mystery 
of Christ”! 

His Person, His words and works 
—all proclaimed Him the divine 
Messenger of the truth that is the 
life of men. He brought to light 
obscure spiritual realities: the true 
nature of the invisible God as the 
Father and Redeemer of men; the 
priceless worth of the human soul 
and its high destiny in the possibil- 
ities and the “power of an endless 
life.” To Him the supernatural 
world was as real as this, and He 
lived in the assurance of living for- 
ever. He gave men new ideals and 
principles by which to live and a 
goal for which to strive. Finally, His 
vicarious death, His resurrection and 
exaltation—manifestations of pur- 
poses and powers unfathomable by 
human reason—fully vindicated the 
claim that He was the self-revelation 
of God. 


THE DAY'S DAWN 


Momentous were the results 
which followed. The decay of the 
human spirit was arrested. New 
hope and new joy came to men in a 
little corner of the world, transform- 
ing their lives and firing them with 
a holy passion to share with all peo- 
ple everywhere the glad tidings of a 
risen, exalted, but continuing and 
present Saviour and Friend here 
and now—and beyond the grave 
life, real, abundant, endless life 
with Him. Subsequent history is 
the story of the progress of the truth 
that made men free in body, mind, 
and spirit. 
representative and agent on earth, 
though beset by frailties and fail- 
ures within and foes without, ful- 
filled the sacred trust committed by 
its Founder: “Ye are the light of 
the world.” Civilization, in its long 
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The Church, Christ’s. 


By Mrs. S. D. Daugherty 


march across the ages, was reaching 
new heights of achievement and men 
envisioned limitless possibilities for 
the future of the race. 

Alas! Today a mad world on the 
verge of chaos . . . our boasted civ- 
ilization threatened with blackout! 
The cause is basic and age-long: 

“This is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil.” 


DARKNESS MUST YIELD 


This divine indictment covers the 
whole category of modern sins, from 
selfishness and greed to the pride of 
intellect which would deify human 
beings and rule God out of His uni- 
verse. But it is His will that, ulti- 
mately, the darkness cannot master 
the Light. The avowed objective in 
the present global conflict is a so- 
called new world order. Whatever 
the outcome, a new world order for 
humanity is a part of the Divine 
Plan of the Ages. Whether this be 
the result of a gradual process or of 
a supernatural event, none may 
know. But world revolutions are in 
progress now—political, industrial, 
social and spiritual. Science by its 
inventions has linked all nations and 
peoples together into a unit. The 
Christian Church is a world-wide 
fellowship—one family in earth and 
in heaven. Human wisdom declares 
there must be political and economic 
unity if civilization is to endure. All 
these developments are evidences of 
vast purposes being worked out. 

Significantly, in the symbolic im- 
agery of the Revelation, God’s new 
world order is portrayed in terms of 
light. Its chief feature is to be a 
City of Light, so radiant with God’s 
presence that the nations of the 
earth shall walk in its light, and the 
great ones of earth shall bring into 
it all that is good and precious. That 
this City of God is being built 
throughout the centuries with mate- 
rials coming down from above; that 
it will reach perfection in an age to 
come; that the Church of Christ, His 
new creation, is closely related to, 
or identical with, it—these are the 


imitations of those closing prophetic 
visions of the Book. 

Mysterious realities of the King- 
dom of God which we now see 
“through a glass darkly”! The 
Church itself is one of those mys- 
teries only partially revealed. It is 
a spiritual organism—a body con- 
sisting of true believers in all the 
ages; a vast, continuing, living body 
in the unseen and the seen, whose 
Head is Jesus Christ, by whose 
power it has been energized and 
preserved. For the Son of God, the 
most luminous figure in the universe, 
is the medium of divine energy, the 
Source of life and power. 


THE CHURCH'S MERIT 


What if the church has failed to 
utilize to the utmost this divine, 
radiant energy for the good of all 
men everywhere? What if the so- 
called Christian nations and the 
privileged white race are being 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting? What if the judgments of 
God are in the earth? What if judg- 
ment must begin at the House of 
God? What if out of the world- 
travail the church shall emerge pur- 
ified and re-vitalized for its unfin- 
ished task? What if out of the gross 
darkness there shall also emerge 
waiting isles and neglected nations 
with their millions ready as never 
before to see God in the light of the 
face of Jesus Christ? 

For the divine purpose must and 
shall be fulfilled. Men may hinder 
and delay, but they cannot defeat it. 
That ultimate purpose for Christ is 
another transcendent “mystery of 
the will of God” made known to the 
church in a message as majestic as it 
is profound: 

“That in... the fullness of times 
He might gather together in one all 
things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven, and which are on earth.” 

Unity in the entire created uni- 
verse, through Christ! At long last, 
divine sovereignty, harmony, and 
peace . . . on earth as in heaven. 
Creation and redemption, the works 
of the Son, the “beloved,” to make 
known God the Father, consum- 
mated. In bringing to pass this glo- 
rious finale of human history, God 
works as always on this planet 
through human instruments. Will 
Christians, redeemed by the Son of 
God at a great price, heed the com- 
mand: “Walk as children of light’? 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Matcgaret fo f. Gavin 


The Polite Word 


It’s queer how the name you at- 
tach to a person or group of persons 
can raise or lower them in your es- 
timation. It can also raise or lower 
you in theirs. 

The person who lets such words as 
“kike,” “hunky,” “wop,” etc., fall 
readily from his lips, labels himself 
for all the world to read. He is either 
mentally and spiritually immature, 
or actively self-centered and cruel. 
For names can hurt, in spite of the 
defensive rhyme we learned in child- 
hood: 


“Sticks and stones will break 
my bones 
But names will never hurt me.” 


Sensitive people avoid almost by 
instinct words that may offend the 
hearer. And even in a homogeneous 
group they prefer to use the most 
courteous designation for other 
groups. 

Many easterners who are just be- 
coming aware of the problems that 
confront Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry, have some new appellations 
to learn. They may not have known 
before that individuals coming from 
Japan are called Isei, while their 
children, the second generation, are 
called Nisei. The Nisei are proud of 
the title. They are American born, 
American educated, and thoroughly 
American. The only difference be- 
tween them and other Americans is 
a matter of skin pigmentation and 
facial characteristics. 

A young Nisei who was speaking 
to a group of other young Americans 
about the problems of his people, 
said half-apologetically, “Those in 
charge of the relocation centers 
always spoke of Americans not of 
Oriental ancestry as ‘Caucasian 
Americans.’ If you do not mind the 
term, I shall use it also.” 

No one minded. Perhaps they 
were pleased by the courtesy which 
refrained from calling them Aryans, 
a name that has lost whatever charm 
it may have had. Perhaps they were 
glad to find a word that they could 
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wear along with the name American 
to show that they were not the only 
kind of loyal citizens a great country 
possesses. 

We might all try it on—just for fit. 


From Falling 


Have you met the “Fighting Fall”? 
It is one of those things that have 
been with us always but have just 
recently acquired a name and the 
dignity that goes with being properly 
designated. According to Boys’ Life, 
both the Army and the Navy are 
training their members in the fine 
arts of falling. Paratroops, com- 
mandos and aviators especially need 
to learn how to fall to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 

No one likes to fall; but everyone 
does it. Baby steps proudly forth 
upon his own two feet. He heads 
delightedly toward the friendly 
hands held out to coax him. This is 
fun. He’s getting somewhere. And 
then his new-found equilibrium is 
thrown out of focus. Down he goes. 
Even if he suffers no bodily harm, 
his pride is hurt. 

When he comes to the age at 
which his body is growing so fast 
that it is a real feat to manage it 
well, falling is again a major prob- 
lem. He laughs it off, but often a 
chance to seem grown-up is ruined 
by an unexpected tumble. 

When one really has become an 
adult, a fall is an upsetting experi- 
ence in more ways than one. It 
would be nice if life were organized 
to eliminate all danger of becoming 
unexpectedly horizontal. 

But life is not like that. Common 
sense demands that we face the pos- 
sibility of tumbling headlong and 
prepare to recover our poise as 
speedily as possible. We train the 
shock-absorbing mechanism of our 
bodies. This involves a whole series 
of reflexes. Ever thrust your hand 
close to another’s face and see his 
eyes close automatically? Did you 
ever notice how falling into cold 
water makes you fill your lungs with 


air? In the same way, your body is 
equipped with reflexes that help to 
cushion a fall. You can help to 
strengthen these reflexes by giving 
them exercise of one sort or another. 

You can also be on the lookout for 
anything that may help to “de- 
celerate” you, or break your fall. 

Finally, you may practice the 
various kinds of rolls that will help 
you to regain your feet and come up 
swiftly and self-confidently. That is, 
anyone may, but only Boy Scouts 
are likely to work on this angle of 
fall insurance. 

“Falling” is a term that has been 
used for centuries in religious cir- 
cles. When a man sins we say he 
“falls.” The Bible is full of warnings 
about this sort of falling. Some of 
them are directed to the good people 
who seldom do anything they 
shouldn’t. “Let him who thinketh he 
stands take heed lest he fall.” No 
one can tell when he may meet some 
unexpected temptation that may be 
more than he can resist. If he has 
never thought what to do in such a 
case, one sin may lead to another. 
He may never regain his place in the 
world. He may end in the gutter 
among the “down-and-outs.” 

The same rules apply to this kind 
of falling that apply to physical fall- 
ing. It is just as natural for people 
to pray as for the pupil of the eye to 
contract when the light is too bright. 
Men turn to God in moments of 
danger, whether the danger is from 
without or from within. This cor- 
responds to the _ shock-absorbing 
mechanism of the body. It is a ten- 
dency which must be trained and 
exercised to make it strong. 

Just as the service man watches 
for objects to “decelerate” him, the 
Christian remembers to reach out 
toward things that will keep him 
from falling so far, that will keep him 
from doing the things he knows he 
ought not to do. Sometimes it is his 
Bible, sometimes it is a person whom 
he trusts, sometimes it is the thought 
of Jesus’ goodness. There are many 
things to help us catch ourselves. 

But the thought that really puts 
him back on his feet is the thought 
that nothing he can do can make 
God love him less. God is waiting 
for him and expecting him to get up 
and go on with the work his Father 
has given him. Man is bound to fall 
into sin, but the Christian falls a 
fighting fall. He does not stay down. 
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AT HOME — Pastor and Mrs. Lathrop Have a Quiet Afternoon 


WE were enjoying one of those 
rare and pleasant Sunday afternoons. 
The children had been “invited 
out.” My husband was actually 
taking time to read the paper as he 
lounged by the fire. 

I was stretched full length on the 
davenport with Mary Jeffers’ copy 
of Look to the Mountain. From time 
to time Jerry read me something 
from the news. Then there would be 
silence except for the unobtrusive 
small talk of the fire. 

I was day-dreaming and on the 
verge of drifting off into sleep when 
the doorbell rang. I jumped up and 
flew to the mirror to straighten my 
hair. Jerry dropped the paper be- 
side his chair as he went to answer 
the door. 

“Not too fast. Give me a chance 
to fix this hair. Stall a bit in the hall 
if it’s callers.” 

“Don’t bother. You look all right.” 
But that’s what he always tells me. 

“Good afternoon! Come in out of 
the cold.” 

“We aren’t going to stay but a 
few minutes. You’re probably get- 
ting ready for this evening,” boomed 
Mr. Milland’s voice. 

“That’s where you're mistaken. I 
happened to be ahead of the game 
this week. You came at the right 
time. Let me have your coat, Mrs. 
Milland.” 

“Thank you, I’m just going to keep 
it on. We’re only going to stay a 
little while.” 

By that time I had done all the 
repair work possible without a thor- 
ough overhauling. The result wasn’t 
too bad. 

“Hello, Mrs. Milland! I’m so glad 
to see you. You look as though you’d 
been out in the weather.” 

“We have. We thought we’d try 
reviving the Sunday afternoon walk. 
We always walked every Sunday 
afternoon for years. Then we took 
to going for a drive.” 

“Then the roads got so full there 
was no fun in that any more. ‘Had 
to have some place to go to, every 
Sunday.” 

“But you can’t turn back the 
clock. I just can’t face the wind any 
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more. You should feel the way it’s 
tearing around the corner by the 
church.” 

“We’ve just been lazy by the fire.” 

“All right, Mother, go ahead and 
show them our prize.” 

“What we really came for was to 
show you the pictures Art sent us. 
They arrived yesterday afternoon.” 
She fumbled around in her handbag. 
As she pulled out her glasses, her 
handkerchief dropped to the floor. 
Jerry retrieved it for her. Her gloves 
and a pencil went next. “My good- 
ness, I’m so excited I can’t do any- 
thing with these hands.” 

Back of Mr. Milland’s laughter, 
anyone who knows him well could 
read anxiety. He has had a lot to 
worry him in the last few months. 
Meat packing has its own particular 
kinds of headaches these days. Then 
Mrs. Milland’s illness added to his 
burdens. She has recovered beauti- 
fully, but all those months of waiting 
to hear from Art have taken their 
toll. They weren’t easy weeks for 
Mr. Milland either. 

It was good to see the pictures of 
Art looking so strong and brown. He 
had written that he was well, but 
here was undeniable evidence. 

“Doesn’t he look perfectly splen- 
did?” exclaimed Jerry, passing me 
one of the snaps. I smiled and 
nodded and pretended I thought the 
question was rhetorical. 

We chatted for a while about the 
general progress of the war and this. 
and that. Then our visitors insisted 
they must get home. Jerry offered 
to drive them, but Mrs. Milland re- 
fused staunchly. “With the wind at 
our backs, I shan’t mind the walk.” 

They started off, a valiant pair, if 
I know the meaning of the word. We 
returned to our cozy spot beside the 
fire. Jerry smiled. “I thought it was 
a good joke when I heard that men 
in the service were being asked to 
bolster up civilian morale, but I see 
the point, now. Those pictures have 
done wonders.” 

I curled up in the big chair this 
time and my husband started toward 
the davenport. The doorbell halted 
him. A couple of Luther League 


youngsters wanted some help with 
their topics. Jerry took them up to 
his study. I went back to my book. 

Just as I was deciding that the 
hero of my book was too inarticulate 
for my taste, the phone rang. Miss 
Minnie! I pulled a chair over and 
sat down prepared for a long talk. 
I was not disappointed. Did I know 
that Myrtle had a job at C. B. I.? 
Had I heard about the Bergstrom 
boy’s accident? Had I heard about 
Mrs. French’s mother coming to live 
with them? And on and on. I won- 
dered why I bothered to read books 
when Miss Minnie could recite one 
for me any time. The young people 
came downstairs again and departed. 
Jerry looked at me quizzically and I 
tried to look bored—though I wasn’t. 
Miss Minnie is seldom mean in her 
conversation. She loves to talk, and 
when I’m not busy I like to listen. 

At last I said good-by. Jerry 
looked up from his paper. “Did you 
see this thing about—?” 

“Mother! Dad! Guess what we 
did!” 

The children were home again. I 
wondered whether my expression 
was like Jerry’s—a mixture of dis- 
may, resignation, pride and pleasure. 


| ‘cv a N 


Wee egies 
Naughty Nora's 
NONSENSE 


Ir we could bottle idle talk 
To use in place of gas, 
No one would ever have to 
walk. 
We’d travel far and fast. 


And as he was praying, the fash- 
ion of his countenance was altered, 
and his raiment became white and 
dazzling. Luke 9: 29 


Dr. Howarp A. KEtiy, recently 
promoted to Paradise for enlarging 
service, once said he never under- 
took a dangerous or delicate surgical 
operation without spending some 
time on his knees to ask divine 
guidance. We who have seen his 
illuminated expression as he chatted 
with a patient or walked toward the 
operating room, clothed in white, 
felt the glow from the inner light of 
the Spirit. When facing the ap- 
proaching crisis at Calvary, the Sav- 
iour knelt in prayer on the Mount 
of Transfiguration; “and his raiment 
became white and dazzling” while 
He sought enduring strength and 
wisdom for the supreme work of the 
ages. 

. + + 


And behold, there talked with 
him two men, who were Moses and 
Elijah; who appeared in glory, and 
spake of his decease which he was 
about to accomplish at Jerusalem. 


Luke 9: 30, 31 


Time and again have we heard the 
testimony of faith-filled Christians 
before “passing over,” that they saw 
loved ones “on the other side” wait- 
ing to welcome them. The martyr 
Stephen, “being full of the Holy 
Spirit,” testified that he saw Jesus: 
“Behold, I see the heavens opened, 
and the Son of man standing on the 
right hand of God” (Acts 9: 56). As 
the crisis of the closing days of Jesus 
approached, Moses and Elijah came 
and ministered unto Him. In His 
Name, glorified saints go on missions 
of mercy for the sake of the King- 
dom and on behalf of loved ones. 


+ “ + 


And Peter answered, and said 
unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for us 
to be here. If thou wilt, I will make 
here three tabernacles; one for 
thee, and one for Moses, and one for 
Elijah. Matthew 17: 4 


THE majestic spectacle of the 
transfigured Christ on the mountain 
stood out in contrast with the seem- 
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ing indifference of the sleepy dis- 
ciples who could not comprehend the 
plight of their Master as He faced 
the crucifixion. Peter’s fumbling at- 
tempt to give honor when he beheld 


the transfiguration and recognized, 


the distinguished guests from 
haven fit into the contrast of lights 
and shadows. Yet he sincerely felt 
that Moses and Elijah belonged to 
the Christian family. 


“Mine are they by an ownership 
Nor time nor death can free; 
For God hath given to Love to keep 
Its own eternally.”: 
—Frederick Hosmer 


+ + + 


And a voice came out of the 
cloud, saying, This is my Son, my 
chosen: hear ye him. And when 
the voice came, Jesus was found 
alone. Luke 9: 35, 36 


As the radio message “thrills 
through the living air,’ so God’s 
voice breaks through space with the 
thrilling pronouncement, “Thus saith 
the Lord!” When on the holy mount 
of the divine metamorphosis the 
startled disciples heard from behind 
a cloud the message, “This is my be- 
loved Son,” the voice supplanted the 
vision, It was “God bursting through 
into human experience” by way of 
spiritual audition instead of by the 
channel of sight. The Holy Spirit 
takes the Word and reveals through 
it what God wants us to know. 


+ + + 


I am to be gathered unto my peo- 
ple. Genesis 49: 29 


Wuewn Jacob in his farewell mes- 
sage spoke of being “gathered” to his 
“people,” he referred primarily to 
being placed beside Abraham and 
Isaac in the cave of Machpelah. 
There, in the special God’s acre 
which Abraham had purchased from 
the native king, the patriarchs were 
buried. The bones of Jacob were 
later carried thither all the way from 
Egypt. “Sheol,” or “the grave,” was 
to the Hebrews the gathering place 
of the departed. It doubtless meant 
more than a resting place for their 
bodies, but little was known by them 
of the future life as the Christian 


understands it. To us of the resur 
rection is given definite assurance o 
an “abiding place” in the “Father’ 
house,” where we meet with th 
saints as one rejoicing family. 


+ + + 


The world beholdeth me n 
more; but ye behuid me. 


John 14: 19 


As Nolan B. Harmon beautifull: 
expresses it: “To the crass, hard, evi 
world, Christ is not seen. He is a 
best but a story, sweet, naive, bu 
belonging to the mythic lore of th 
past. To the Christian, Christ is th 
most real person in existence 
‘Closer is He than breathing, neare 
than hands or feet.’ Would that th 
world might know Him as we do 
And it can, for His promise is unt 
all, as many as call upon His name 
They that seek Him, find Him; an 
having found, see Him as the su 
preme reality.” The spiritual visio1 
that perceives the living Christ rec 
ognizes also the presence of the un 
seen spirits who have entered int 
the eternal life. 


+ + + 


And he carried me away in the 
Spirit to a mountain great and high 
and showed me the holy city o 
Jerusalem, coming down out o 
heaven from God, having the glorn 
of God; ... and the city was pur 
gold. Revelation 21: 10, 11, 18 


Praise the Lord for the Patmo. 
vision as painted for us by the rar« 
touch of the’ inspired Apostle o 
Love! May we all “gather with th 
saints at the river, and dwell witl 
Jesus evermore” in the eternal city 


TRANSFIGURATION COLLECT 

O Gop, Who in the glorious Trans 
figuration of Thy Only-begotten Sor 
hast confirmed the mysteries of thi 
faith by the testimony of the fathers 
and Who, in the voice that cam 
from the bright cloud, didst in ; 
wonderful manner foreshow thx 
adoption of sons: Mercifully vouch 
safe to make us co-heirs with the 
King of His glory, and bring us t 
the enjoyment of the same; throug! 
the same Jesus Christ, Thy Son, ou: 
Lord. Amen. 


The Luthera: 


“SEEING THINGS” 


Most people are inclined to “read 
into the record” what is not there, 
to condition events’ by ‘wishful 
thinking,” to “see things” through 
imagination and not with fact-find- 
ing eyes. The viewpoint largely 
conditions one’s seeing and seeking. 
One views the present world up- 
heaval with gloomy forebodings as 
to the future and visions worse 
things to follow in labor disturb- 
ances, social conflicts, and revolu- 
tions. Another sees the titantic 
struggle as the birth throes of a new 
and better era. 

Two main sets of facts demand at- 
tention—those immediately evident, 
and those usually unrecognized, in 
underlying currents and tendencies. 
The one group of facts has to do with 
the temporal and material, whether 
viewed in a mechanistic or idealistic 
way; the other is concerned with 
the eternal and spiritual. All are 
inter-related, but the material real- 
ities are sourced in and conditioned 
by the spiritual. To look at only 
“things” is to view the superficial 
and shifting, and to fail in finding a 
sure basis of knowledge. To recog- 
nize the underlying spiritual forces 
which crowd the material toward 
better expression and ultimate good, 
is to inspire one to face the present 
courageously and the future con- 
fidently. 

A recognition of the value of the 
spiritual does not necessarily mean 
an undervaluation of the material. 
It is significant that some of the 
greatest scientists and industrialists 
—such as the three so close to each 
other a few years ago—Ford, Edison, 
and Firestone—have been idealists, 
men of vision as well as action. 
Henry Ford remains an outstanding 
example of the well-balanced 
dreamer and doer who deals with 
machinery and money yet is an 
idealist motivated by faith and a 
spiritual urge. A formidable group 
of other broad-gauged men have 
joined the growing list of outstand- 
ing industrialists, generals, and 
statesmen who have vision yet prac- 
ticality. The attitude of the “big” 
men in all lines today is notably 
idealistic and optimistic. 

To view things from the material 
angle and yet not become panicky 
over alarming financial conditions is 
well illustrated in the attitude of 
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"THEY ARE NOT FAR" 


“Yrs, they are gone, 

Yet we are not apart. 
The distance traveled 

Is measured by the heart. 


“The veil is thin 
That faith goes shining through, 
Like dawn’s first ray 
As night recedes to blue. 


“Love spans the space. 
They stand so near yet far; 
And welcome hands 
Hold heaven’s gate ajar.” 
—Edith Scott Magna 


many economists. The Magazine of 
Wall Street in confident vein in- 
quires: “What is there to fear? ... 
As President Roosevelt remarked in 
his first inaugural address, ‘the chief 
thing that we need to fear is fear 
itself.’ Banish fear, and the future 
looms bright rather than ominous. 
.. . Having seen America’s bold, re- 
sourceful, successful answer to the 
challenge of war, we know that this 
same America can successfully meet 
any challenge of peace, whatever the 
specific problems.” 

To see things is far more impor- 
tant than to just see things, however 
large the latter may loom in this ma- 
terialistic age. Whether it is Com- 
mander Roane Waring of the’ Amer- 
ican Legion orating about the su- 
preme necessity right now of bullets, 
guns, tanks, planes, and ships with 
which to “win the war”; or Vice- 
president Henry Wallace making 
blueprints of plans to reshape the 
post-war world and “win the peace” 
by feeding a hungry world with food 
from more productive farms or 
clothing and housing everyone with 
products from bigger factories—the 
value of each proposal is in the 
visioned goal of a better and happier 
world now in the making. Both say, 
“Let us be practical’; but both are 
idealists. The vision in each is more 
vital than the diverse means pro- 
posed, than “the things” engaging 
their differing attention. 


SPIRITUAL PERCEPTION 


TRANSCENDING the importance of 
idealism in human efforts and of 
optimism as to the world’s future, is 
the spiritual vision of the other- 
worldly. This vision had Jesus. 


Facing the world in all its complex 
problems and feeling the increasing 
impingement of its antagonism 
against His Life and Way, He went 
up onto a mountain to think and 
pray. With Him went three chosen 
companions. As the eagle looks down 
from the heights and sees the world 
in truer perspective, so from higher 
planes this Man of the heavens 
looked down and out into the wide 
areas of human life and future his- 
tory. In the near approaches of His 
own shortening days He saw the 
growing opposition against Him, 
moving ominously into the deep 
shadows of the cross. His was the 
perception of the Son of God. He 
saw not only sin as the source of evil, 
but He knew the way of salvation 
from its power and curse. 

Looking down, likewise, from the 
heights of the Infinite, the heavenly 
Father saw His only begotten Son in 
the midst of .humiliation and sac- 
rificial labor; and He sent two spe- 
cial messengers to comfort and sus- 
tain Him. They, like Him to Whom 
they came, were men of spiritual 
vision. They, too, had lived on earth, 
faced untold hardships, and over- 
came. From Paradise Moses had 
beheld, entranced, the unfolding Life 
of the One Who was the fulfillment 
of the Law he had delivered by 
divine direction. That fulfillment he 
saw was in sacrificial love. From 
Paradise Elijah had rejoiced to see 
the coming of the Messiah foretold 
by the prophets and the redemption 
effected by the Saviour Who was to 
gather the true Israel from among 
all nations. These two, from Mounts 
Sinai and Carmel, now met on the 
Mount of Transfiguration because 
having looked from spiritual heights 
they recognized their mission as 
helpers of Him Who they had fore- 
told. 

Thus with spiritual vision God’s 
glorified saints look earthward that 
they might find opportunity to serve 
in the furtherance of the Kingdom 
of heaven. Though seeming far, they 
yet are ever near, to sympathize and 
serve. As “a cloud of witnesses” the 
heroes of the faith surround us in 
the vast arena that stretches heaven- 
ward, cheer us in the race we run, 
and wait to welcome the overcomers, 
the faithful, at the end of the course. 


These two facing pages are pre- 
sented for meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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ene the Dosh 


THe LutTHERAN had a welcome 
caller recently when M. P. Moller, 
Jr., was number one of a group of 
three to visit us. The occasion was a 
conference on spreading what ideal- 
ists would probably call music- 
mindedness among the members of 
U. L. C. A. congregations. The re- 
turn to circulation of Sursum Corda, 
the magazine for organists, choirs. 
and people interested in sacred 
music, and a conference relative to 
broadening its influence in our 
Church were topics of conversation. 

In answer to a direct question we 
learned that organ building is a war 
orphan. The Moller conversion is to 
wings for planes. What this war 
effort has done to sedate occupations 
is beyond the average citizen’s ability 
to forecast. 


A Worthy Project 


However, we did have in mind 
what is a growing practice among 
most of the people of the earth: we 
turned from the emergencies of 
global war to thoughts of peace. And 
our readers will permit the inter- 
jection of a comment on this too lit- 
tle observed, too little encouraged 
form of conversion. Therein lies the 
distinction between man and brute. 
The latter’s mentality is enough to 
guide him in the satisfaction of his 
hunger and in the practices of a 
beast of prey. But man, “made a 
little lower than the angels and 
crowned with honor and glory”—in 
the midst of the world, but not of it 
—as if by the opening and closing of 
doors, steps out of the confusion of 
earthly strife into the shelter and 
harmonies of the soul’s sanctuaries. 

The place of music in the Chris- 
tian’s communion with his God is so 
instinctively recognized as to have 
persuaded some observers to object 
to standards of even sacred song. 
They have deemed efforts to culti- 
vate church music as a form of inter- 
ference with impulses entitled to 
freedom from any restraint. The ex- 
cesses of ejaculations and of forms 
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of expression not far from hysteria 
have had enough approval to encour- 
age sects who practice disorder as a 
form of holiness. 


Artificial Decorations 

The opposite extreme was the 
patronage by the churches of music 
that might be appropriate for con- 
cert and opera, but which was not 
proper in the Christian’s fellowship 
of worship. Writers of anthems and 
solos “ornamented” their composi- 
tions with trills and repetitions that 
in the worship of the believer sub- 
stituted vocal gyrations for the ex- 
pression of the soul’s adoration. One 
suspects that hymns and tunes that 
expressed the spiritual aspirations of 
the common people forced their 
preservation in church music by sur- 
vivals in the thoughts and demands 
of the folk in the pew. 

Whatever the cause, there has 
been a change in the forms of music 
during the past half century which 
we believe bespeaks a more just ap- 
praisal of this part of public and pri- 
vate worship. A significant evidence 
of the change is the assertion by the 
Church on behalf of its membership 
of control of the harmonies of devo- 
tion. The Committee on Church 
Music, regularly appointed and 
given a place in the biennial delib- 
erations of the United Lutheran 
Church, demonstrates this valua- 
tion’s intrinsic right to be above 
whims and passing styles of poetry 
and music. 

The medium of information and of 
approved standards is in a publica- 
tion through which proper standards 
are indicated and the approval of 
usage is published. This is the un- 
dertaking that has led to founding 
Sursum Corda. It has had the usual 
“hard times” incidental to the begin- 
nings of most journals. It is now ex- 
pected that the service needed by 
the Church which it can render will 
be recognized and appreciation take 
the form of subscriptions. You may 
interpret our words as a gentle hint. 


WAR AND CHURCH LOYALTY 


Tue January issue of Ecclesia 
Plantanda, monthly journal of the 
U. L. C. A. Board of American Mis- 
sions, has a comment on evangelism 
that deserves consideration. THE 
LUTHERAN quotes: 

“War affects evangelism. The com- 
mon belief is that war has a bene- 
ficial effect on evangelism, that it 
stimulates revivals of religion which 
result in unusual numerical in- 
creases in the churches. Unfor- 


’ tunately, the facts indicate quite 


opposite effects. 

“The late Herman C. Weber 
charted the effects of war on evan- 
gelism for the period from 1849 to 
1937. Seven major Protestant de- 
nominations were studied and the 
statistical results were made into a 
graph. This graph plainly indicates 
that when our nation has become in- 
volved in war serious evangelistic 
losses have resulted. 

“During the Civil War the graph 
shows a precipitous drop of five per 
cent in the number of new members 
added to the churches. Following 
that war evangelism shows a steady 
increase. The same effects are in- 
dicated by the graph for the Spanish- 
American War and the World War. 
No, war does not help evangelism.” 


Defense Conflicts 


One suspects that the writer above 
quoted attaches a somewhat tech- 
nical meaning to the word evange- 
lism, meaning thereby the applica- 
tion of the Gospel to converting men 
from godlessness to faith in Christ 
by the ministry of the church. Cer- 
tainly one could as readily expect to 
pluck figs from thistles and grapes 
from thorns as to grow the revela- 
tion of God’s good and gracious will 
for man’s salvation by the weapons 
of earthly warfare. It is also certain 
that the absence of church members 
from their accustomed places in the 
congregation lessens the resources of 
the community of believers to bear 
witness to divine grace. 


But the issue of a war and the par- 
ticipants therein are entitled to con- 
sideration when one undertakes on 
the basis of past events an appraisal 
of war’s effects on the church. The 
defeat of the Moslems at Tour in 
A. D. 732 and the successful defense 
of Vienna by the Christian forces in 
1546 according to human judgment 
enabled Christianity to survive in 
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Europe and ultimately in the world. 
But many purely material or at least 
earthly objectives were at issue 
when Asiatic champions of the Cres- 
cent joined issue with the armies 
whose banner was the Cross. 

The defense of Protestantism by 
the army commanded by Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1632 is generally cred- 
ited with the preservation of evan- 
gelical freedom against the militant 
dictation of Roman Catholicism. It 
is probable that future historians 
will find a religious motive in the 
refusal of the democracies to permit 
their form of government to be dis- 
placed by an ism essentially total- 
itarian. Certainly there is in this 
war a direct issue which President 
Roosevelt has expressed as one of 
the four freedoms. 


But in all these instances Chris- 
tianity has been involved in what is 
more truly self-defense than in an 
effort to win over an enemy. It does 
not occur to us that in any so-called 
religious war a foe to the Christian 
faith has been converted. 


UPGRADE CONDITIONS 


In a section of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between Altoona and a sta- 
tion named Crescent, a steep up- 
grade is encountered. Long trains 
of cars that a single engine had 
drawn at normal speed from Harris- 
burg and points east were beyond 
one locomotive’s draft power. But 
the management was equal to the 
situation. They attached an extra 
engine to handle the train over this 
portion of the trip. 

The farmers with whose agricul- 
tural methods we have had some 
knowledge often added a third and 
even a fourth horse to the team when 
a tough piece of ground had to be 
broken for seeding. And if you were 
observant of the practices of a skill- 
ful truck driver before the era of 
gasoline traction, you have seen him 
direct his team through a process of 
what he called “geeing and hawing”’ 
in order to work his load over a bad 
spot in the road. 

We are suggesting that wars and 
other combinations of circumstances 
create periods of operation in which 
extra loads fall upon the church. 
One might term them uphill hauls. 
What is needed for such times is 
strategy, recognition of the emer- 
gency, and such calls on reserve 
power as will equalize and then sur- 
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THE CALL OF TODAY 


[A contributed editorial by Karl 
W. Kinard, newly elected president 
of the Synod of South Carolina.] 


We are living in an unprec- 
edented time, not only a time of 
turmoil and upheaval, but also a 
time of change and development. 
The horrors and heartaches of 
war often bring forth spiritual 
awakening, a deeper sense of 


God’s presence. There is evident 
in many spheres a new interest 
in religion. Therefore the church 
is facing new fields, new tasks, 


greater opportunities. This calls 
for greater activity on the part 
of churches and on the part of in- 
dividual Christians. The time calls 
for clearer vision, for firmer faith, 
for deeper loyalty, and for larger 
service on the part of Christ’s 
followers. 


The South Carolina Synod is 
striving to meet the needs of the 
hour and to support in ever-in- 
creasing measure the whole pro- 
gram of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 


pass the extra opposition that has 
been encountered. 

We hold to the opinion that the 
American officials under whom prep- 
arations for this present war were 
begun realized the negative in- 
fluences that men assembled for mil- 
itary training are sure to encounter. 
At its very best, the effect of taking 
a person from the customary en- 
vironment of his home and peace- 
time associations is disruptive. Even 
with good food, warm clothing, com- 
fortable barracks, and varied routine, 
the life is abnormal. In previous 
wars, church and state seemed to 
have deemed moral lapses to be part 
of the casualties of war, to be re- 
gretted but necessarily endured. 
That attitude has been at least mod- 
ified in this present world war by 
the government’s generous provision 
of chaplains, chapels, and contacts 
with religious influences. The equiv- 
alent of more power has been ap- 
plied to climbing the steep grade of 
ministering successfully “to the 
armed forces.” The reports from 
chaplains on duty and from officers 
and men now face to face with the 
hardships, dangers, and casualties of 
an “all-out war” are cheering. Some 


quite sane commentators on what is 
happening in the realm of spiritual 
enterprises do not expect the slump 
in religious activities that has 
usually occurred after previous wars. 

It would, of course, be illogical to 
give war itself the credit for the in- 
itiation of a wave of evangelism. 
What can occur is, first, the sincere 
call on God for the abundant re- 
sources of His inexhaustible grace. 
But the churches must make the 
utmost use of what they have and 
what is granted for use in answer to 
the prayers of faithful believers. The 
strategy of fellowship must be 
studied from every angle, so as to 
reduce to the minimum of human 
accomplishment waste of effort in 
friction or in reduplication. And we 
must cheer up if possible and silence 
if necessary the folk who are ready 
to cry, “It can’t be done.” It can be, 
and seemingly it is being done. 


A Board Meets 


(Continued from page 9) 


The chief cause of the present in- 
crease in vacancies is the large num- 
ber of missionaries who have en- 
tered the armed service of the coun- 
try as chaplains. Being younger men 
and full of enthusiasm, they are the 
ones naturally chosen for this spe- 
cial service. 

Another contributing cause is the 
fact that the more than one hundred 
other vacant congregations now in 
the United Lutheran Church pro- 
ceed in too many cases to look for a 
successful missionary to fill their 
vacant pulpit. 

In another article some of the 
problems of priorities in church 
building will be presented together 
with a review of the splendid de- 
velopment of this department under 
Secretary Bowman. 

The annual election resulted in all 
officers being returned to. the posi- 
tion which they previously occupied, 
the only change being in the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Latin 
America, a position made vacant 
through the rule limiting the length 
of membership on Boards. Mrs. 
Oscar Schmidt was elected to this 
post which was definite proof that 
the election of a woman to member- 
ship on the Board was not a polite 
gesture but a real recognition of 
the value of. the work which the 
women can and do perform. 
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LESSON 


In Response to a Great Faith 


Death's Grasp of a Brother Broken by Jesus 
John I 1: 20-29, 32-35, 38-44. The Sunday School Lesson for February 28 


A TRIBUTE of great admiration is due many of the complicated mechan- 
isms by which the forces of nature are made the servants of man. The mod- 
ern printing press will pick up sheets of paper one by one and guide them 
to emergence as informing journals. The arrangements for communications 
which the modern telephone employs is a bewildering marvel to an observer. 
But in proportion to the complexities of construction is the demand for 


unchanging forms of usefulness. 


To such domination the ministry of 
Jesus was not subjected. There was no 
force superior to His own will to which 
His nature and His mission required 
Him to submit. His foreknowledge was 
perfect and complete, but it was not 
dominated by some sort of foreordina- 
tion that interfered with the greatest 
freedom of communion between Him- 
self and the circumstantes with which 
His ministry had contacts. There is no 
doctrine of fate, of necessity, of kismet 
in His revelation. The records which 
the evangelists have preserved for our 
use show that He was promptly re- 
sponsive to the care and love of His 
companions. 


The Family at Bethany 


There was, for example, that family 
of two sisters and a brother who lived 
in the village of Bethany, in short 
walking distance from the city of Jeru- 
salem. It was in this Bethany home 
that Jesus was able to participate in 
something more nearly approaching 
family life than was available to Him 
anywhere else. He was privileged to 
go in and out as He chose when He 
came to Jerusalem for the mission of 
proclaiming His messiahship. There 
were attributes in the character of 
these two women and their brother by 
which they were able to discern the 
qualities of their visitor, Jesus of 
Nazareth. ’ 

These, however, did not protect them 
from the common lot of mortals.. A 
short time before the date at which 
Jesus was to go up to Jerusalem and 
drink to its dregs the cup which was 
His from the Father, Lazarus was at- 
tacked by sickness which ended in his 
death. The sisters had time to send a 
notice to Jesus concerning this intru- 
sion of the death power into their home. 
Jesus, however, did not alter the plans 
which He had for going up to the holy 
city, with the result that when He 
reached Bethany, Lazarus had been 
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Production is 
machine is by its nature an automaton. 


“according to plan.” A 


dead four days. There was a note of 
gentle complaint in the greeting which 
He had from Martha, who said, “Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died.” It was in connection 
with this conversation that the grief of 
Jesus, which was His share of the 
mourning of His friends, brought Him 
to tears. 


Supreme Power 


His sincere affection for them led 
Him to do for them an act which could 
not have been commanded by any 
other agency than His love. He bade 
them roll away the stone from the tomb 
in which Lazarus’ body had been 
placed. When this was done, He bade 
Lazarus come forth, and Lazarus 
obeyed. John’s narrative of the occa- 
sion continues with a brief reference 
to the effect of this exercise of divine 
power upon the people who beheld it. 
There could be no question as to the 
supernatural quality of the act which 
had been performed. It was speedily 
taken up by the person-to-person com- 
munication system of the times and 
thus soon reached the notice of the 
priests and Pharisees. It led them to 
hasten their plans to find a ground for 
accusation and authority to silence His 
voice and place Him where He could 
not arouse the people to a perception 
of His divine authority and their un- 
worthiness. 


Death 


This particular act of Jesus in re- 
calling Lazarus to life after he had been 
dead for four days was a most impres- 
sive demonstration, not only of Jesus’ 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
February 22-28 

The Death of Lazarus. John 11: 1-14. 
Martha Meets the Master. John 11: 20-27. 
- The Master Calls for Mary. 
- Jesus Raises Lazarus. J 

Jesus Raises the Widow’s Son. Leke 7: 11-16. 
Sat. Jesus Rises from the Dead. Mark 16: ee 
Ss. Laat Resurrection. I Corinthians 


hy Nathan 2. Melhor 


power over death, but also of the meai 
ing of death. Death in the Bible mea 
separation. Its universal form is th 
separation from God which is caus 
by sin. In this sense death began wi 
the expulsion of our first parents fro 
the Garden of Eden. They were th 
placed beyond reach of the tree of li 
which grew in the midst of the garde 
and their living upon the earth cou 
thereby be terminated so that they d 
not everlastingly carry on the strugg 
with evil. That was the inauguration 
what we call natural death. It is 1 
separation of the soul from the bod 
Spiritual death is separation of 1 
soul from God. So long as body ar 
soul are together, this separation i 
cludes both. Its basic cause is sin. 
is that into which man is born, since ] 
cannot inherit righteousness, not eve 
when he is the child of godly paren 
Regeneration is that act of God | 
which the soul is restored to con 
munion and thereby becomes alive 
Christ. Eternal life is the restoratic 
of man’s communion with God in th 
life and in the life that is to come. It 
of this connection that Jesus spol 
when He said, “Whosoever liveth ar 
believeth in me shall never die.” Wi 
this understanding the souls of tl 
righteous depart unto the company | 
the blessed who are round about tl 
throne of God, there to await the con 
ing of their Lord in glory. On this bas 
Paul wrote the Thessalonians, “Ye she 
not sorrow as those that have no hope 


Purpose 


One undertakes to understand, as f 
as human understanding can penetrat 
what led Jesus to perform this parti 
ular miracle. His purpose could n 
have been a valuation upon what La: 
arus would be permitted to do aft 
the miracle’s performance. Outside 
a statement that Lazarus was at tl 


supper which was prepared at tl 


house of Simon the leper on the eve 
that first day of the week which w. 
marked by Jesus’ public entry in 
Jerusalem, there is no record concert 
ing what Lazarus did after he was r 
stored to life. 

There is, however, < an abundance | 
reasons for concluding that the affe 
tion in which Jesus held this Bethar 
family led Him to exercise His supe: 
natural powers to assuage their grie 
and, we may well believe, to enab 
them later to bear testimony to tl 
lordship of spiritual life over physic 
death which Jesus exercised. 
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THE YOUNG 


PEOPLE 


Ky Gin G5 John ear 
ESTABLISHING CHURCHES — acts 26: 16-18 


AMERICAN missions is big business. 
The annual income of the Board of 
American Missions is about a half a 
million and the total assets are over 
three and a half million. When we re- 
member that over half of the citizens 
of America are entirely unrelated to 
the church, we recognize that the need 
for American missions is still as great 
as ever. The same spirit that led our 
fathers to carry the Gospel to pioneer 
settlements should stir us to action. 

The first step in establishing a mis- 
sion is a survey. Trained workers are 
sent into an area where it is believed 
that a new church is necessary. They 
make a house-to-house canvass and 
find out how many would be interested 
in a Lutheran mission. Seventy-four 
such surveys were made in the last 
biennium. From these, twenty-four 
fields were reported favorable and 
work begun. More than 55,000 families 
were interviewed. In addition, there 
are re-surveys made for the benefit of 
already established missions. This gives 
to the pastor a detailed account of his 
field and he will have many prospects 
for membership. Thirty-one re-surveys 
were made in the last biennium. 


Beginnings 

A staff missionary is sent to the field 
first in order to establish a mission. He 
must find a place for services, call on 
as many prospects as possible, notify 
them and the whole community of the 
hour when the first service or the first 
church school is.to be held. When he 
has fifty or more signed up for char- 
ter membership, a church is organized. 
The first place of meeting is temporary. 
It may be in a vacant store or com- 
munity hall. The next step is to find a 
location where a church should be built. 
This is a very important decision. Many 
missions fail to grow as expected be- 
cause of mistakes in location. Reloca- 
tion is always difficult and expensive. 
Money must be secured for the pur- 
chase of a site and for the building of 
the first unit of the plant. The Board 
follows every step closely and seeks to 
avoid mistakes like those of former 
years, when little supervision was given 
to new missions. At some time during 
the process of growth, the staff mis- 
sionary turns over the infant church to 
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the care of a regular pastor. He, too, 
must be approved by the Board, for in 
his hands will lie much of the success 
or failure of the mission. 

One element in the growth of a mis- 
sion church in a city where there are 
Lutheran churches is the attitude of the 
established churches. In many com- 


munities the older churches gladly turn - 


over lists of members who live near 
the mission and encourage them to join 
it. Is there a mission your congregation 


should help? 


Refinancing 


Since depression days many churches 
have been in financial troubles. This 
is particularly true of mission churches. 
Many of them would have been closed 
and their property lost if it had not 
been for the skillful refinancing by the 
Board. High and impossible rates of 
interest provided by original loans can 
usually be adjusted according to the 
ability of the mission. The credit of 
the Board is first class and the banks 
know this. Often a mission has lost its 
credit in a community. The Board can 
enter the situation with authority and 
deal with financial interest to the ad- 
vantage of the church. In the last 
biennium sixty-one congregations were 
aided in refinancing programs involv- 
ing indebtedness of over $1,600,000. 
That is big business! 


Variety 


The business of establishing congre- 
gations goes much further than the 
actual founding and support of regular 
congregations. Note some of the spe- 
cial types of work that the Board does: 

Rural Work. Thirty per cent of the 
aided congregations are in the country. 
Surveys were made in many areas and 
needs supplied as discovered. The 
change in population due to defense 
industry will make further surveys 
necessary after the war. What is rural 
life to be like after the war? 

American Indians. Rocky Boy Res- 
ervation in Montana, miles from any 
inhabited town, is a fine example of 
special work well done. 

Japanese. A former Japanese mis- 
sionary was sent to work among the 
Japanese in the Far West. Evacuation 
of these people has changed the char- 


acter of the work, but the demand 
remains. 

War Industries. So fast have been 
the population movements due to war 
industries that the problem of religious 
care for these workers has become 
overwhelming. The National Lutheran 
Council has placed a man in full-time 
supervision of this work, and our 
Board is working in complete co-opera- 
tion with this department. Commis- 
sions of the Federal Council of 
Churches are at work on this problem 
and our Board is represented on them. 

Language Work. ‘There are still 
many groups in America to whom the 
English Gospel comes in strange and 
unintelligible language. It is a funda- 
mental Lutheran principle that men 
have a right to hear the Gospel in a 
language they can understand. Note 
the special interests of our Board as 
represented by these languages: Ice- 
landic, Finnish, German, Spanish, 
Slovak, Hungarian, Italian, and Jewish. 
Men must be trained in the use of these 
languages and must receive their sup- 
port largely from the Board until the 
work can be more fully developed. 

The West Indies. These islands are 
American territory. Puerto Rico is 
quite different from the Virgin Islands. 
In the former, long under Spanish rule, 
Lutheranism is late in coming. In the 
latter it entered long ago with the 
former Danish owners. 

Negro Work. This is still largely an 
unentered field. Flourishing work is 
maintained for West Indian negroes in 
New York City, and there are a few 
negro churches on our U. L. C. A. 
roster. Here is a field that calls loudly 
for attention. 

Southern Mountains. This work 
largely centers in the Konnarock 
schools and the surrounding mountains. 
It is giving our own boys and girls in 
the mountains their opportunity for 
church and school life. 


Personal Service 


The young folks of the church could 
find in many of the missions of the 
American Board wonderful service op- 
portunities. We know of mission Sun- 
day schools in mining districts where 
the teachers are nearly all Luther 
Leaguers from a near-by city. These 
young folks give their Sunday after- 
noons to mission work. Older churches 
sometimes adopt a mission as a special 
interest and support it with their pray- 
ers and gifts. Do we have the spirit of 
Muhlenberg? He said “The Church 
must be planted.” Then he offered him- 
self as a missionary to America. What 
will you do to make that “must” em- 
phatic? 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, February 

28. Next topic, How Should We Pray? 
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BOOK § 


Give Us Your Souls 


It's Your Souls We Want. By Stewart W. Herman, Jr. Harper and Brothers 
and The Muhlenberg Press. $2.50. 


“Tomorrow the world is ours!” So rings the closing line of a martial 
Nazi song to which hundreds of thousands of booted feet have measured 
their marching into Hitler’s New Order. 

Rare is the opportunity when a Christian during wartime has a chance 
to see how this new order is affecting the Church. For, on the German home 
front a revolution is afoot in the realm of the spirit. Admittedly, when 
World War II broke out, “National Socialism still had one more world to 
conquer, namely, the national soul.” Despite the war effort, Germany con- 
tinues to deal with this unfinished business. 

Stewart W. Herman’s It’s Your Souls We’ Want enlarges upon this busi- 
ness of Germany’s progressive soul-winning. His book is war literature of a 
special class. It sets forth the assumed but little understood conflict between 
the forces of traditional Christianity and those of Nazi paganism. 

For six full years the author observed this struggle. As pastor of the 
American Church in Berlin—where this reviewer for some time enjoyed 
his hospitality—he had the unusual opportunity of studying the increasingly 
complex religious situation. Not only as pastor of the scattered American 
colony, but subsequently also as member of the Embassy staff, he gathered 
extensive information. America’s entry into the war ended his activities. 
Along with other political hostages he was interned for a half year and then 


returned to this country. 


This story therefore rings with the timeliness of a last-out-of-Berlin 
account. Unfolding across its pages is the panorama of a people caught in a 
dilemma. Desperately they ask: In whom shall we put our faith? In Christ 


or Hitler? The narrative, filled with 
interesting details and pertinent facts, 
does not pretend to be a definitive spir- 
itual history of the Nazi era. Rather, 
it depicts how the Nazis are at work 
pouring pagan concoctions into Chris- 
tian forms and ritual, and changing the 
labels on the articles of faith. The 
reader is given a contemporaneous 
“feel” of the situation, together with 
many a helpful insight. 

What makes the whole account ter- 
ribly pointed is that it speaks to our 
conditions in America. The de-Chris- 
tianization of a powerful nation like 
Germany cannot take place without 
repercussions elsewhere in so-called 
Christendom. The German Church’s 
plight therefore demands not our pity 
so much as our close study. 

From that standpoint this book 
should be eagerly read and its implica- 
tions seriously pondered. The time- 
honored separation of Church and State 
in America does not make organized 
religion immune over here. We, too, 
are facing a rising tide of paganism 


which threatens to engulf modern so- 
ciety. The devastating thoroughness 
with which the machinery of Nazi 
totalitarianism proceeds against the 
Church indicates an ugly, dissatisfied 
mood. Where has the Church failed, 
that Christian youth groups are banned, 
and Mein Kampf replaces the Bible? 
How aloof from society has the Ger- 
man Church been that political leaders 
now strive to eradicate from the Aryan 
race this “uncongenial Jewish-Chris- 
tian religion”? 

One who reads this book may open 
it on any page and pick up thought- 
provoking information. The narration is 
popular and non-theological. There is 
something external about the treatment 
—which may indicate how well the 
author withstood Nazi blandishments. 
Nevertheless, this is a valuable contri- 
bution to the story of the struggle for 
the German soul, the full account of 
which must wait till the conflict ceases. 

EK. THEopore BacHMANN. 


The Amazing S. K. 


A Short Life of Kierkegaard. By 
Walter Lowrie. Princeton University 
Press. 271 pages. $2.75. 

This short life of Kierkegaard is as 
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fascinating and as interesting as a dif- 
ficult novel. It tells the story of Soren 
Kierkegaard and that is always an in- 
teresting story. For Soren was an in- 
teresting man, witty, brilliant, intro- 
spective to an unbelievable degree. He 


had a tragic love affair with a youn: 
girl and Kierkegaard consciously im 
mortalized her more as Dante di 
Beatrice than as Abelard did Heloise 

Then, too, there was the old fathe 
who played his role even after hi 
death. He was a kind of patriarch an 
lay-theologian. Yet the old man wa 
always conscious of the fact that as | 
boy he had stood on the Jutland heat! 
and cursed God because of his poverty 
When jhe became rich, he looked upo: 
his wealth as God’s judgment upon him 
The influence of the father upon th 
son was without parallel. 

Soren Kierkegaard must be consid. 
ered a Lutheran, not just because h 
was born in Denmark but because h 
took sin seriously. Sin consisted o 
“terrible things,” he said, “my relation. 
ship to my father, his melancholy, th: 
eternal night, my aberrations from th 
truth, my lusts and excesses.”’ When hi 
died, he refused to receive the Sacra. 
ment from an “officer of the state,” s« 
he did not receive it. 

If this. brief account is something nev 
for the reader of these lines, it ough 
to hasten him to read this book. Ther 
he ought to go gratefully to the trans- 
lations of Kierkegaard’s works—and le 
Soren speak to him directly. He wil 
find that he keeps company with a poet 
a satirist, a philosopher, a raconteur, : 
sinner, and a saint—a Lutheran— 
though not of the American variety. 

This describes, perhaps as far a 
words are adequate and space permits 
Soren Kierkegaard. If you believe tha 
these are extravagant words, you have 
never read this book or heard the story 
of this man. BENJAMIN LoTZz. 


Genesis Expounded 


Exposition of Genesis. By H. C. Leu 
pold. Wartburg Press. 1,220 pages 
$4.50. 

This is a patient, painstaking com- 
mentary on the book of Genesis. The 
length of the book, 1,220 pages, in- 
dicates the extent to which the autho: 
carries his verse-by-verse exposition. 

Although there is a large amount o! 
word-study based on the Hebrew, the 
book should be useful for Sunday 
school teachers. There are homiletica 
suggestions at the end of each chapte: 
which make it very useful for pastors 

The author, who is professor of Ole 
Testament Exegesis in the Capital Uni- 
versity. Seminary, Columbus, is thor- 
oughly conservative. Although he does 
not go into questions of literary crit- 
icism in the main text of the exposition 
he states his position clearly in a rather 
brief introduction. He accepts the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
the six twenty-four hours days of crea- 
tion, the universality of the flood 
literalness of chronologies, etc. 
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Church Seizes Opportunity 


Contrary to the popular notion that 
these are inopportune times for 
churches to gather funds for debt liq- 
uidation, Christ Church, Freeport, Long 
Island, N. Y., went out to its con- 
stituency on a special loan-gift cam- 
paign and raised in cash and pledges, 
payable over a three-year period, the 
sum of $60,261. The campaign was 
conducted by the Church Financing 
Bureau of New York City. The plan, 
when each member faithfully carries 
out the obligation he assumes, enables 
the congregation in three years to save 
all interest payments on its debt, and 
to be debt free in from fifteen to twenty 
years. With a mortgage indebtedness 
of $48,500 resting on this congregation 
when the campaign began, we an- 
ticipate a net saving over the liquida- 
tion period of at least $20,000. 

This congregation has one of the 
most attractive church buildings on 
Long Island. It is a mixed Gothic struc- 
ture of bronze-tinted stone, and was 
erected during the boom period of 
1925-26 at a cost of $131,000. When the 
building was dedicated, a debt of 
$97,000 rested on it. But a determined 
people whittled away at it, until today 
the indebtedness remains at $54,150. 
The staggering thing about the whole 
matter, however, is the fact that since 
its erection it has cost the congregation 
in interest approximately $65,000. If 
the officers had been content to con- 
tinue the former plan of reducing the 
mortgage indebtedness by $2,500 yearly, 
interest payments would consume an- 
other $21,718 in the next twenty years. 

The success of the undertaking has 
given the members of the congregation 
fresh hope and courage and renewed 
confidence. The undertaking resulted 
in spiritual gains and financial lift. 

For eleven years the congregation 
has been financing and manning a 
branch Sunday school in Roosevelt, a 
neighboring village and a part of the 
parish. At its annual meeting this 
month the congregation voted to take 
steps to acquire possession of the two- 
story lodge hall in which the school 
has been meeting. Realizing, too, that 
its pastor has had to spend too much 
valuable time in routine office work, 
the congregation voted at the same 
meeting to employ at least a part-time 
secretary or clerk to assist in the cler- 
ical work of the parish. The auxiliaries 
have participated in the exhilarating 
effects of the campaign, and throughout 
the membership is the stir of new life. 
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It has been my conviction for a long 
time that every synod of the United 
Lutheran Church of reasonable size 
ought to have on its staff a director of 
stewardship and finance. He ought to 
have an office no larger than a “two 
by four,’ except that his office ought 
to be the length and breadth of the 
synod; he must be a field man. He 
should not be chosen because he hap- 
pens to be without a church. To be 
effective in this field he ought to have 
given the area of church finance spe- 
cial study and have had considerable 
successful experience in fund raising. 
He might be pastor or layman, Lu- 
theran, Methodist, so long as he is a 
man of God and has the qualifications. 

Having such a director, he would be 
available to all the churches of the 
synod for conference, consultation, and 
advice in this field. He would invite 
himself to sit down with a pastor and 
his church council, study with them 
their present methods and propose im- 
proved ways of gathering their funds. 
In the case of serious debt or building 
problems, requiring a campaign or ex- 
tended direction, and thus involving 
considerable time of such director, the 
synod might ask such a congregation to 
pay a reasonable fee. Many churches 
could stand help in the set-up and 
prosecution of their annual every 
member budget canvasses. In fact, 
every Fall of the year the director 
might call together the pastors and 
church councils of neighboring churches 
to plan the every member visitation. 
When campaigns for colleges and in- 
stitutions become necessary in that 
synod (U. L. C. or otherwise), this 
director would be the “firm” to direct 
them. At least, congregations that 
object to paid professional direction of 
such drives would be given one more 
reason for participation and support. 

I do not believe that churches have 
two problems—spiritual and financial. 
It is one problem, spiritual or stew- 
ardship. There is therefore more rea- 
son that its solution should be ap- 
proached intelligently and practically. 
Was it not Jesus who said, “The chil- 
dren of this world are in their genera- 
tion wiser than the children of light”? 
The hand of many a pastor could be 
strengthened and the burden of many 
a congregation lightened. And suppose 
they could say, “See what our synod 
did for us!” I venture to say that many 
a congregation would then pay its “ap- 
portionment” or “suggested quota” 
with a good deal less labor pain! 

D. G. JaxHetmer, Pastor. 


LETTERS 


Attention All Pastors! 


I PLEAD with you one and all to deal 
conscientiously with the service men’s 
names and complete addresses as the 
National Lutheran Council has sug- 
gested. For example, so far I have only 
received forty such announcements of 
men in this large camp. We chaplains 
cannot serve them in a special capacity 
if we cannot get in touch with them. 

The religious census only specifies 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish, so if 
you neglect your duty, we are left at a 
disadvantage. There are over four hun- 
dred Missouri and Wisconsin Synod 
men here—surely there are more Na- 
tional Lutheran Council men than forty. 
Who has failed to co-operate? 

CHAPLAIN C. E. JENSEN. 

Camp McCoy, Wis. 


Sursum Corda Returns 


Tue December 1942 issue of Sursum 
Corda has reached subscribers. Why 
so late? Because in September Pastor 
Clarence B. Lund, the editor, had an- 
nounced suspension of publication. The 
reason—not enough paying subscribers. 
In other words, not sufficient money to 
pay all bills. 

When the news of suspension became 
public, friends of Sursum Corda be- 
came vocal with words of encourage- 
ment and active in some cases with 
financial aid. 

The magazine is published in the 
interest of better music for worship in 
our Lutheran churches. It is non-syn- 
odical and non-commercial. Those of 
our organists and choir leaders who 
have received the magazine have been 
aided, cheered, delighted, and enthu- 
siastic. Why cannot our church coun- 
cils invest a few dollars annually in 
subscriptions for their music leaders? 

Three complete anthems are included 
in the December issue: “Christ, to Thee 
Be Glory,” Sagittarius; “O Sacred 
Head,” Melius Christiansen; “On 
Easter Day,” Bohemian melody for 
treble voices. 

An index of the first four volumes, 
included in this issue, is a revelation 
both as to extent of treatment as well 
as to quantity. — 

Now that Sursum Corda is out of its 
temporary suspension, let those inter- 
ested rally to its support. The sub- 
scription price during February will 
still be $1; after March 1, 1943, it goes 
to $1.50 per year. Address Sursum 
Corda, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 

GerorcE J. MULLER. 
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Up Lye York Way 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NEW YORK SYNOD WRITES OF 
HAPPENINGS THROUGHOUT HIS TERRITORY 


Tue United Synod of New York finds 
its pastoral family busily engaged in 
Kingdom work at the present time. It 
is interesting to discover various types 
of programs that are being developed 
in various sections of the Church as 
well as to discover the special interests 
of many of the people of the Church. 


A Congregational Institute 


January 24, 1943, Redeemer Church, 
Binghamton, had their annual congre- 
gational institute for the members of 
the congregation. This annual event, 
under the direction of Chrisenberry A. 
Ritchie, D.D., was started in 1932. It is 
developed: from the point of view of 
keeping the members of the congrega- 
tion fully informed concerning the de- 
velopments of the church at large as 
well as inspiring the members of the 
local congregation to undertake new 
practical work. Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, 
associate secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board, developed a pro- 
gram of adult action, and the writer led 
the congregation in planning for an en- 
riched program of Parish Education. 
At the evening service all the officers 
of the various parish organizations 
were installed. As a technique of keep- 
ing the members of the congregation 
fully informed about the general pro- 
gram of the Church, we know of no 
better method than this. 


While in Binghamton, we visited the 
Rev. Herbert D. Hrdlicka at our mis- 
sion church, Prince of Peace, the 
youngest mission congregation in cen- 
tral New York. The congregation was 
alert to the oil shortage and converted 
their heating plant to the use of coal; 
thereby for the first time in several 
weeks the worshipers were thoroughly 
comfortable on this same Sunday. Pas- 
tor Hrdlicka and his members were 
present for the general congregational 
institute at Redeemer Church. 


Our Young People 


Probably close to ten thousand young 
men in our congregations in the United 
Synod of New York are now in the 
armed forces of the United States. 
Along with them are fifteen of our pas- 
tors who are serving as chaplains. The 
Rev. Emanuel W. Hammer has received 
a call to become a chaplain with the 
Navy. He is the last pastor to leave a 
congregation to serve his country. 


Miss Marion Ohr, a member of the 
WAACS, has just returned to New 
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By Paut C. WHITE 


York City from a training period. Miss 
Ohr is a graduate of Wagner Lutheran 
College and a loyal Lutheran girl. She 
reported her amazement at discovering 
a large number of Lutheran young 
women serving in this capacity. The 
WAACS have taken over one of the 
New York City hotels as their head- 
quarters. While the writer passes it 
daily, he has not yet attempted to dis- 
cover the exact number of Lutheran 
WAACS in the city. 


The’ Rev. John H. Frenssen, director 
of the Wartburg Orphans’ Farm School, 
recently paid us a visit and gave a 
splendid report of the work being done 
with the children at this institution. 
We were pleased to learn that Milton 
Johnson, a seventeen-year-old lad of 
the Wartburg, has just graduated from 
Edison High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
and has been elected a member of the 
National Honor Society, and because of 
outstanding scholarship has been re- 
ceived into the Navy Air Corps. He has 
also received a scholarship to Columbia 
University. 


Navy Day 

Sunday, January 24, was Navy Day 
throughout the nation. In New York 
City a number of Lutheran churches 
were designated as official Lutheran 
centers for this emphasis. Chaplain 
Luther Gerhart of the Navy, with a 
number of the sailors from the Brook- 
lyn Receiving Barracks, attended serv- 
ices at Holy Trinity Church, Dr. Paul 
E. Scherer pastor. Pastor Gerhart will 
be remembered as the synodical chair- 
man of the Committee on Luther 
League work for a number of years as 
well as the director of the Pinecrest 
Dunes Leadership Training School. 


Committees in Action 


The synodical Committee on Luther 
League work, the Rev. Ernest French 
chairman, met during the fall and win- 
ter to plan for an advance in this part 
of our work. Meeting with the commit- 
tee January 25 were representatives of 
three of our three state Luther Leagues, 
Miss Gladys Gritz, president of the 
Connecticut State League; Miss Ethel 
Johnson, acting president of the New 
Jersey State League; and Mr. Frank 
Lanspery, the representative of the 
New York State Luther League. Our 
young people are planning for a vig- 
orous program of evangelism as a part 
of the year’s work. 


February I the synodical Committe 
on Parish Education met at Reforme 
tion Church, Rochester, the Rev. D 
Frederick R. Knubel pastor. The Re 
Hugo L. Dressler of Buffalo is chairma 
of the committee. The further develor 
ment of the Children of the Churc 
program, the extension of Lutheran re 
leased-time schools, and a program 
leadership education for the congrege 
tions have become present goals for th 
committee. — 


Rationing Plans 


Four of the seventeen states that a1 
suffering from the fuel and _ gasolir 
shortage on the East Coast, make uv 
the territory of the New York Syno 
Oil for the heating of churches has he 
come scarce, and a number of our cor 
gregations have ceased mid-week prc 
grams in order to conserve fuel. Som 
have held their chief worship service 
in the basement or the Sunday scho: 
rooms of the church, thus conservin 
oil. It has been inspiring to note ho 
loyal our people have been to the 
church even though now in the prese1 
emergency they may not be as cor 
fortable as before. 

Gasoline has also been short, and o1 
people have been doubling up as the 
travel to church so that one car no 
does the work of several automobile 
and many have been using bus, stret 
car, or subway conveyances. Repor 
coming to us indicate an exceptional 
fine spirit on the part of all, and whi 
in some places attendances have de 
creased, nearly everyone speaks we 
of current church attendance. 


Sunday School Work 


February 1 at St. Mark Churcl 
Elizabeth, N. Y., the Rev. John A. V 
Kirsch pastor, the Central Distri 
Sunday School Workers’ Association « 
New Jersey, held their regular meet 
ing. The Rev. J. Henry Meyer, pres 
ident of the New Jersey Conferenc 
addressed the assembly. 

The annual point of interest for tk 
Sunday school workers of New Yor! 
Long Island, and New Jersey Confe1 
ences, is the convention of the Tri-Cor 
ference Church School Association « 
which Mr. Albert Lohmann is the pre: 
ident. Between three and four hur 
dred workers will convene at St. John 
Church, Christopher Street, New Yor 
City, the Rev. Ernest J. Mollenauc 
pastor, February 22. Dr. Amos . 
Traver, president of the Parish an 
Church School Board, and Dr. ( 
Franklin Koch, secretary of the Boa 
of Social Missions, will direct th 
thinking of this group along the lines « 
better Sunday school work and an er 
larged program of evangelism. 

We feel that things are definitely o 
the move up New York way. 


The Luthere 


Pacific Synod Votes 


GOVERNMENT WORKERS MOVING IN BY THE THOUSAND 


University Lutheran Church, Seattle, 
Wash., the Rev. L. C. Steinhoff pastor, 
is reaching out. Their 8.00 A. M. serv- 
ice (they hold two services every Sun- 
day morning) was broadcast over the 
West Coast Church of the Air hook-up 
from Kiro, Seattle, and was heard over 
seven stations in three states and as far 
south as Los Angeles, January 24. 


United Lutheran Church, Eugene, 
Oregon, the Rev. J. L. Sawyer pastor 
and president of synod, reports a good 
financial year just closed. The current 
expense was $2,030 and total benev- 
olences $473. He reports that all but 
$16 of the apportionment for 1943 has 
been pledged and expects that the full 
apportionment will be paid. This is the 
more noteworthy because many peo- 
ple have moved from Eugene to the 
war industries. The Ladies’ Aid, 
through dues and offerings, expects to 
give the church $300 during the year. 


The Centralia Parish, the Rev. Fred 
T. Lucas pastor, embraces more terri- 
tory than any other in synod. There 
are three congregations: Immanuel, 
Centralia, Wash., where the pastor re- 
sides; St. John’s at Chehalis, four miles 
distant, served every Sunday at 9.30 
A. M.; and Immanuel, Yelm, thirty 
miles from the center, where services 
and Sunday school are conducted on 
the first and third Sundays of each 
month. In addition, the pastor -con- 
ducts services at various homes in sev- 
eral counties; at the State School for 
Girls near Grand Mound; and at the 
State Training School for Boys near 
Chehalis. Not located in a defense 
center, many of the congregation’s 

members have sought more lucrative 
employment in the larger cities. Never- 
theless one of the congregations has 
paid the apportionment in full and the 
other two more than ninety-five per 
cent. Each congregation has its own 
church building. During the year the 
church at Chehalis has been greatly 
improved. 

Recently Pastor Lucas celebrated the 
thirtieth anniversary of his ordination 
and: the twenty-third of his pastorate. 
The principal speaker at the celebration 
was the Rev. J. L. Sawyer, who brought 
the greetings of the synod. A substan- 
tial purse and beautiful flowers were 
presented to the pastor and his wife. 
In November a service flag with ten 
‘stars—since increased to fifteen—was 
dedicated, and in January a United 
States and a Christian flag, memorials 
to loved ones, were dedicated. 
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By Paut L. KunzmMan 


Vancouver, Wash. Twenty-five thou- 
sand workers at the local Kaiser ship- 
yards. This number is to be increased 
to 58,000 within the year. Launchings 
take place almost every day, and some- 
times twice a day, at the three yards 
of this company. Recently we got quite 
a thrill when we participated in a 
launching, giving the invocation, as we 
saw the ship slide down the ways, gain- 
ing momentum as it slid into the 
Columbia River. 

Workers have been brought from all 
over the country. The experiment of 
bringing New Yorkers did not turn out 
so well. Over half of them have re- 
turned to their familiar Broadway. But 
more persons are coming every day. 
Even though the government has been 
compelled to increase the very large 
housing projects, there are still not 
enough rooms and houses available. 

In one block having four houses and 
four stores thirteen additional persons 
are living. 

Moral conditions are not good. 
Women have been attacked. Drunken- 
ness is increasing. Up to fifty persons 
face the police judge in the morning. 
Drunkenness among single men and 
men without their families is rife. Sales 
of hard liquor are increasing rapidly. 
It has become necessary to limit sales 
both as to quantity and to hours. But 
this does not seem to help. The beer 
parlors are frequented by old and 
young at all hours. They are as busy 
when the night shift comes off in the 
morning as they formerly were at night. 

The canvass among defense workers’ 
families reveals the following religious 
Protestant affiliation (this is only a 
cross section; the canvass was not com- 
pleted when these figures were avail- 
able): Methodists, 45 per cent; Bap- 
tists, 16 per cent; Lutherans, 14 per 
cent; Presbyterians, 13 per cent; Epis- 
copalians, 3 per cent; Christians, 22 per 
cent; Congregationalists, 13 per cent; 
United Brethren, 5 per cent; Nazarenes, 
4 per cent; no religion, 5 per cent. Ten 
per cent of the families are mixed, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. Fifty- 
five per cent of the new population ap- 
pears to be Protestant. 

Most of the denominations and local 
congregations have special workers 
who visit the newcomers.. Some of 
them have started Sunday schools in 
private homes. When I resigned last 
July it was with the tacit understand- 
ing that with the coming of a new pas- 
tor an additional worker would be 
available. We are still “looking” for 
the coming of that worker. 


Chicago 


Recent 


and Standard 


LENTEN BOOKS 


CALLING ALL CHRISTIANS 


and Other Sermons. Edited by 


_ Paul Zeller Strodach. The ser- 


mons included are by repre- 
sentative preachers of the 
United Lutheran Church. They 
are based on the proper Gos- 
pels for the Sundays of Pre- 
Lent and Lenten Seasons, up 
through Holy Week and Easter. 
A series on the Seven Words 
is included as also Lenten ser- 
mon outlines and suggestions 
by the editor. $1.75 


TOWERING O’ER THE WRECKS 


OF TIME. By H. F. Wing. These 
sermons are grouped under two 
heads: “In the Shadow of the 
Cross,” based on the words 
spoken by our Lord in Geth- 
semane; “The Way of the Cross” 
follows the account of the Pas- 
sion as in St. Luke. $1.00 


KEEPING THE FAITH. By Wal- 


ter E. Schuette. Two series of 
Lenten sermons are included, 
with five sermons each on the 
general themes: “Is It Nothing 
to You, All Ye That Pass By” 
and “The Speaking Cross.” Also 
includes a series of sermons for 
special occasions. $2.00 


THOUGHTS DURING LENT. By 


M. O. Wee. Eight messages 
given originally over the radio 
during Lent. Paper, 50 cents 


CROSS-EXAMINED. By Edward 


Kuhlmann. Eight Lenten ser- 
mons by a Lutheran pastor, 
most of which are introduced 
by a brief cross-examination of 
persons figuring prominently in 
the passion of our Lord. 

85 cents 


FROM THRONE TO CROSS— 


Selected Lenten Sermons. A 
series of sermons by represent- 
ative preachers from several 
Lutheran bodies. This volume 


includes thirty-six sermons in 
all. $1.50 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 

1228 Spruce Street : Philadelphia 

Columbia Pittsburgh 
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Peal ore Aoi: 


PROTESTANTISM’S LARGER PARISH MINISTRY 


TO SERVICE MEN 


Tue Church Extension Society of 
Baltimore and Vicinity, C. L. Price, 
Sr., president, was host to one hundred 
pastors and laymen from the churches 
of Metropolitan Baltimore at its monthly 
meeting, January 25. Pastor L. Ralph 
Tabor, U. L. C. A. director of Lutheran 
World Action, sounded the first call to 
meet the need, to preserve the honor 
of the church, and to conserve work 
begun in ministry to service men and 
in mission work abroad in a challeng- 
ing address on Lutheran World Action 
appeal for $1,000,000 to be launched in 
May. 


In the March of the Years 


The Church Council of Holy Com- 
forter Church arranged a December 
anniversary service for their pastor, 
the Rev. J. Frank Fife, in recognition 
of his fifth anniversary as pastor. Jacob 
Eurman, vice-president of the council, 
presented Pastor and Mrs. Fife with a 
large basket of flowers. Dr. Raymond 
C. Sorrick, president of the Maryland 
Synod, preached the sermon on the 
theme, “Children of Salvation.” 

Pastor Fife reports 105 marriages, 101 
baptisms, 82 funerals, 348 new members 
received, and the building debt reduced 
$17,850 during the past five years. 
Plans are under way to retire the re- 
maining mortgage indebtedness of 
$10,150 by 1945. 


“Haunted History" 


December 29, 1942, marked the an- 
niversary occasion of the completion of 
one hundred years of history for Third 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. L. Ralph 
Tabor pastor. “Haunted History” was 
the title under which an amusing, 
extra-historical dramatization was pro- 
vided as spicy entertainment for a full 
house. The Rev. Charles J. Hines, pas- 
tor of Emmanuel Church, a ministerial 


By Lioyp M. KELLER 


son of Third Church, was the only per- 
son during the evening making an in- 
telligent address. A colossal cake, bear- 
ing one hundred lighted candles, was 
an impressive sight until it was com- 
pletely liquidated by anniversary 
guests. 

In keeping with the President’s dec- 
laration for New Year’s Day and ap- 
propriate to the history of a mission- 
minded and benevolent congregation, 
the members of Third Church gathered 
New Year’s night at the church for a 
service preparatory to Holy Com- 
munion. Dr. W. Claude Waltemyer, 
professor of Bible at Gettysburg Col- 
lege, another son of Third Church, 
preached the sermon. 

Three centennial communion services 
were held January 3. Dr. Philip R. 
Mullen, superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions of the Pittsburgh Synod, another 
ministerial son, preached the centen- 
nial sermon for the day. David Thomas, 
ministerial son and theological student 
at Gettysburg Seminary, preached his 
first sermon to his home congregation 
at the Vesper Communion Service. 

Third Church has begun her second 
century of history wistfully looking 
forward to the completion of a fine 
sanctuary, after the war is over, at 33d 
St. and Hillen Road. 


"Smileage Rationing" 


Last month Leon Henderson was the 
guest of a local rationing board on the 
evening that his resignation as Price 
Administrator was announced over the 
radio. Members of the local board who 
received less than the $1 a year men 
for their services claimed to be on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown. The 
application forms that had to be filled 
in by the guests to this party under the 
designation, “Smileage Rationing,” sur- 
passed even government forms in com- 


Members of Third Lutheran Church, Baltimore, depict history of the first 100 years 
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plexity. All guests were required to 
come by street car, including Leon 
Henderson, the guest of honor. The 
meal, significantly, was one without 
coffee, sugar, butter, or meat. Fish was 
on the menu. 


The Congregation of St. Mark's Church 


greeted their pastor, Dr. Robert D. 
Clare, with an attendance of 250 at the 
congregation’s annual meeting January — 
13. Their attendance was in the nature 
of a tribute of affection and apprecia- 
tion to their pastor and his family. It 

was the thirty-fifth anniversary of Dr. © 
Clare’s commendable and fruitful min- 
istry of a quarter of a century in Bal- 
timore. Dr. Clare came to Baltimore 


Robert D. Clare, D.D. 


January 15, 1918, on a cold day and was 
greeted by broken water pipes in the 
parsonage. 

The reception twenty-five years later 
was a heart-warming experience. What 
began presumably as an annual con- 
gregational meeting was soon trans- 
formed into a congregational dinner 
and enthusiastic anniversary reception. 
Mr. Henry J. Moehlman, chairman of 
the Reception Committee, presided. Mr. 
Frederick J. Singley presented felicita- 
tions and a check for $1,000 to Dr. and 
Mrs. Clare as a token of the congrega- 
tion’s appreciation. Mrs. George H. 
Schwartz presented Mrs. Clare with a 
bouquet of twenty-five roses. Orchids 
were presented to Mrs. Catherine 
Clare Smith, Wayne, Pa., who was in 
attendance. Dr. Clare’s other daughter, 
Eleanor LeCompte, was unable to be 
present. The Rev. R. Donald Clare read 
an original poem appropriate for the 
congregational party. 

Former assistants to Dr. Clare, Pas- 
tor C. Max Huddle of Altoona and 
Pastor W. Ernest Fox of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., sent letters of greeting and best 
wishes. 


Co-operative Protestant Christianity 
The Rev. Willis R. Ford, Lutheran 
clergyman, executive secretary of the 
United Churches of Scranton, Pa., and 
of Lackawanna County, is the newly 
elected executive secretary of the Bal- 
timore Council of Churches. Mr. Ford, 


The Lutheran 


who will take up his new duties March 
first, was the speaker at the first meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the 
Baltimore Council of Churches and 
Christian Education in Maryland and 
Delaware and the workers from the 
churches of Baltimore in the council’s 
1943 Financial Campaign, January 22. 
The campaign is for $28,000 for the 
local work. An additional budget of 
$25,000 from the Home Missions Coun- 
cil and synodical and national denom- 
inational agencies is to be used in 
carrying on the churches’ special min- 
istry to service men in eight major mil- 
itary and naval camps in the vicinity of 
Baltimore and the Lower Parish Min- 
istry to twenty “boom towns” in the 
defense area and in the Emergency 
Housing Larger Parish of Metropolitan 
Baltimore. 


Ministry to Service Men 


Fourteen co-operating Protestant 
church bodies, through the Council’s 
Ministry to Service Men Department, 
during the past fourteen months have 
served directly 114,197 men in uniform. 
Sleeping accommodations in six down- 
town churches have provided Saturday 
night beds and Sunday morning break- 
fast for 12,547 men during the past 
nine months. Large quantities of fur- 
niture have been provided for twenty- 
nine “company houses” for the men in 
camps. Home and church hospitality 
parties and dinners have reached 23,000 
men in the services. 


Emergency Housing Larger Parish 


The Rev. Robert L. Kincheloe is the 
chaplain employed jointly by the Home 
Missions Council of North America and 
the local Council of Churches to or- 
ganize and administer the churches’ 
work of evangelism in the Emergency 
Housing Larger Parish of Metropolitan 
Baltimore. Under the guidance of 
Civilian Chaplain Kincheloe and the 
Administrative Committee of the De- 
partment of Worship and Evangelism, 
high levels of achievement through in- 
terdenominational co-operation have 
been attained. The Larger Parish “Bal- 
timore Plan” is ministering to 39,502 
Protestant Christians in twenty-three 
housing projects. Eighty per cent of this 
population is Protestant. This Christian 
ministry is carried on without compro- 
mise and without proselytism. The plan 
operates at a minimum of expense 
\ through interdenominational action but 
under denominational leadership. 

Temporary chapels are being built, 
Sunday schools are conducted. Ten 
denominational civilian chaplains are 
the leaders in this rapidly growing 
ministry. 


Larger Responsibilities 


Reformation Church, the Rev. Howard 
F. Reisz pastor, in addition to raising 
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her apportioned income objective for 
the general work of the church with 
an additional 10 per cent benevolent 
contribution to the treasurer of synod 
during the past year, at the recent an- 
nual congregational meeting voted to 
assume the full support of Missionary 
Herman D. Hammer, pastor of the 
Church of the Holy Sacrament, Villa 
Ballester, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
during 1943. 


Sister Theodora Schmidt, following 
the death of her parents, has recently 
returned to Baltimore from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and is now serving part 
time as deaconess at Epiphany Church, 
the Rev. Augustus Hackmann pastor. 
Before the illness of her parents several 
years ago, Sister Theodora served as 
parish deaconess at Reformation 
Church for fifteen years. 


Dr. J. Luther Hoffman, pastor emeri- 
tus of Reformation Church, and Mrs. 
Hoffman have been spending several 
weeks in Baltimore. 


Dr. Raymond C. Sorrick, president 
of the Maryland Synod, reports that 
the Maryland Synod reached 97.7 per 
cent of its benevolence income objec- 
tive in 1942. 


The Changing Scene 


Miss Edna K. Ivarsen, president of 
the Baltimore District Luther League, 
was married to Sergeant Carl L. Ban- 
kard, Mitchell Field, Long Island, N. Y., 
at the bride’s home by the writer, Jan- 
uary 21. Both bride and groom are 
members of St. John’s Church. 


Dr. Raymond C. Sorrick, president 
of the Maryland Synod, resigned as 
pastor of Messiah Church, Baltimore, 
February 1, to accept a call as Board 
Missionary of the Board of American 
Missions. Dr. Sorrick has been assigned 
to St. Luke’s Mission Church, Silver 
Spring, Md., and will take charge of 
his new work March 1. 


The Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, pastor of 
Third Lutheran Church, resigned his 
Baltimore pastorate January 31 to ac- 
cept a call to Luther Place Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., effective 
March 10. 


Long Service Honored 


Tue Holman Publishing Company, 
Bible printers, located in Philadelphia, 
Pa., but with a continental reputation, 
provided a feature picture in a recent 
Philadelphia paper. The headline above 
the picture announced that Mr. Hol- 
man and ten employees have to their 
credit a total of 558 years of service. 
It is a record that has few parallels; 
and so far as we know no superiors. 

The present Holman Publishing 


Company, whose commodities are ad- 
vertised in THe LuTuErRAN, is at present 
under the management of the third 
generation from the date of its found- 
ing. Not only the continuity of service 
but also the character of the com- 
modity distributed by this firm are 
matters of pride to Mr. Holman and to 
his employees. 


Reading Organist Honored 


At the morning service of Trinity 
Church, Reading, Pa., Sunday, January 
24, special mention was made of the 
faithful services of Mr. Carroll W. Hart- 
line, organist and choirmaster. He is 
held by singers and congregations in 
the high esteem which only good work 
earns. 

Mr. Hartline came to Trinity Church, 
October 1, 1922, as the successor of Dr. 
Henry F. Seibert, now organist of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church of New York 
City. 

The special occasion marked his 
twentieth anniversary. Just before the 
close of the service Mr. Hartline was 
called from the organ bench to the 
chancel rail. There Mr. J. Wilmer 
Fisher, acting president of the congre- 
gation, awaited him and in a few fit- 
ting words presented him with a sub- 
stantial check and twenty American 
beauty roses, tokens of appreciation 
from members of the congregation. 
This came as a complete surprise to 
Mr. Hartline, and he in a very modest 
but appropriate manner gave his re- 
sponse. He then resumed his place at 
the organ and the service was closed 
with an impressive prayer by the Rev. 
Dr. Emil E. Fischer, newly appointed 
president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, and preacher for the day. 

Mr. Hartline studied organ under Dr. 
Henry F. Seibert, now of New York 
City, and Dr. Harry A. Sykes of Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church, Lancaster, Pa. 
He continued the study of the organ 
and theory under Mr. N. Lindsay 
Norden, M.A., of Philadelphia. 

In 1919 he became organist and choir- 
master of _ Immanuel Evangelical 
Church, Reading, and in 1921 was 
chosen to the same position at St. 
Stephen’s Reformed Church, Reading. 
October 1, 1922, he succeeded Dr. 
Seibert at Trinity Church. 

During the past twenty years many 
of Mr. Hartline’s students have become 
organists in churches of Reading and 
vicinity. 

In addition to his work at the organ 
he directs three choirs for Trinity 
Church. The senior, chapel and junior 
choirs number nearly one hundred 
voices; they are all volunteer choirs. 
He is also training and directing the 
choir of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
Birdsboro, Pa, 
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East Pennsylvania Conference Churches 


Have New Pastors 


SEVERAL congregations in this confer- 
ence have had.to call new pastors be- 
cause their regular pastors answered 
the call to the service of the nation as 
chaplains. 

January 10 St. Matthew’s Church, 
Lebanon, Pa., extended a call to the 
Rev. Charles E. Staub, Liberty, Pa., to 
become their pastor. St. Matthew’s has 
been vacant since September, when 
Pastor Robert J. Calhoun entered the 
Navy chaplaincy. Mr. and Mrs. Staub 
and their daughter expect to take up 
their duties at Lebanon about March 1. 
Pastor Staub is a classmate and frater- 
nity brother of the writer in college and 
seminary. 


St. John’s, Folcroft, Pa., extended a 
call to the Rev. John I. Cole of New 
Berlin, Pa., November 22. This con- 
gregation was vacant since last June, 
when their pastor, the Rev. Robert J. 
Keeler, entered the Army chaplaincy. 
This congregation is one of the prom- 
ising mission congregations of the con- 
ference. Pastor Cole took up his of- 
ficial duties there January 15. 


Promising Missions 

Sunday morning, December 20, St. 
Matthew’s congregation, Springfield, 
Delaware County, Pa., unanimously 
extended a call to the Rev. Donald G. 
Doll to become their first pastor. This 
thriving mission closed its charter 
membership drive the first Sunday in 
Advent with sixty-seven members. 

Although Mr. Doll had been serving 
them as a board missionary since June, 
he was not formally called until De- 
cember. 

St. Matthew’s recently purchased lots 
for a church site but because of war 
conditions was unable to erect the 
building. They continue to worship in 
the Township Hall in Springfield and 
have in recent months purchased a fine 
parsonage near the church. The par- 
sonage is being used for the mid-week 
meetings as well as for the residence 
for the pastor and his family. 


The Rev. Arthur E. M. Yeagy of 
Loganton, Pa., became the first full- 
time pastor of Messiah Church, Larch- 
mont, February first. When Messiah 
extended the call to Pastor Yeagy No- 
vember 22, they had seventy-eight con- 
firmed members. The Rev. Charles 
Geiger had been serving as supply pas- 
tor for the past two years. 

The community in which this church 
is located has had an unprecedented 
growth in the past year so that the 
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future of Messiah is very promising. 
The coming of Pastor Yeagy is looked 
upon with great expectancy because of 
his splendid abilities of leadership and 
organization. 


The Rev. H. Walter Webner, Port 
Royal, will go to the mission congrega- 
tion, Advent Church, York, March 1 to 
become its second pastor. He will suc- 
ceed the Rev. Ralph Lind, who after 
having served this splendid congrega- 
tion and directed the erection of its 
beautiful house of worship, completed 
last year, has accepted a call to Fourth 
Lutheran Church, Altoona, Pa., his 
home town. 

The new colonial structure on East 
Market Street, York, is a splendid 
tribute to the excellent record set by 
this congregation under the capable 
leadership of Pastor Lind. The build- 
ing was dedicated October 26, 1941. 
Pastor Lind left this congregation for 
Altoona November 1. Since then it has 
had supply pastors. Pastor Webner 
will move to York and begin his official 
pastorate March 1. 


The Rev. Malcolm Shutters, mission- 
ary to China, who was compelled to 
return home on furlough because of 
the war in China and the Far East, 
is now serving Trinity Church, Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa., made vacant by the pas- 
tor’s entrance into the chaplaincy of 
the United States Army. Pastor Shut- 
ters has been much in demand as a 
speaker on foreign missions since his 
return from China. The story of his 
personal experiences while held by 
Japanese soldiers for questioning and 
his homeward trip through the war 
area in the East is of unusual interest. 
He appeared at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Pine Grove, on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 24, and brought a splendid mes- 
sage to a capacity audience. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Harry Heilman, 
missionaries on furlough from Africa, 
who were residing temporarily at 
Lebanon, Pa., have removed to New 
York where they hope to get passage 
to return to their field of work soon. 
Liberia has recently been in the lime- 
light through President Roosevelt’s call. 


A CORRECTION 


THE report in THe LuTHERAN under 
date of December 2, page 26, column 3, 
that the Rev. Paul Beard has entered 
the United States Army as a chaplain, 
has been found incorrect. 


New York Auxiliary of the 
Philadelphia Seminary 


By adding ninety-nine members to 
those received at its initial meeting in 
December, the Metropolitan New York — 
Chapter of the Women’s Auxiliary of — 
the Philadelphia Theological Seminary — 
on January 29 enthusiastically began — 
its chartered career with 251 enroll- 
ments and set as a goal for its Sep- 
tember meeting 500 members. 

Entertained and instructed by the 
exhibition of the motion picture of 
campus activities, and by reviews of 
the past and present projects of the 
Auxiliary, as presented by Mrs. Theo- 
dore K. Finck and Mrs. Oscar Schmidt, 
the members present at the meeting in 
St. Peter’s Church, the Rev. Dr. Alfred 
D. Moldenke pastor, chose the follow- 
ing officers for the leadership of the 
chapter’s program: President, Mrs. 
Werner Jentsch; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Alfred Moldenke and Mrs. Ernest Mol- 
lenhauer; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Charles K. Fegley; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. William Bruckner; finan- 
cial secretary, Mrs. Ernest Brennecke; 
treasurer, Mrs. Walter Ruccius. Mrs. 
F. H. Knubel was elected honorary 
president. 

The date for the next meeting is Sep- 
tember 24 and the place will be St. 
John’s Church, Prospect Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 


Commencement at 
Muhlenberg 


MuHLENBERG COLLEGE at Allentown, 
Pa., conferred baccalaureate degrees on 
twenty-eight members of its senior 
class and awarded honorary doctorate 
degrees at its first mid-term com- 
mencement in the College Chapel Jan- 
uary 31. 

Men who received their degrees at 
the academic ceremonies completed 
their college courses four months in 
advance of their normal graduation by 
taking advantage of Muhlenberg’s war- 
time program of acceleration. Eight of 
them will enter medical colleges in 
April, six with reserve commissions in 
the Army and Navy; thirteen expect to 
be called for active military service; 
three will become assistants in the 
physics departments at Brown, Yale, 
and Johns Hopkins universities; two 
will enter the Theological Seminary at 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, and two will 
go into war-time industry. 

Dr. John W. Nason, president of 
Swarthmore College, was the com- 
mencement speaker, and the Rev. John 
W. Doberstein, pastor of Grace Church, 
Norristown, Pa., preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon. Dr. Nason, Pastor 
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Doberstein, and Dr. Theodore G. Tap- 
pert, professor of Church History at the 
Philadelphia Seminary, were awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Letters. 
Doberstein and Dr. Tappert were hon- 
ored for their outstanding work in 
translating the Journals of Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg. 

The task of the liberal arts colleges, 
Dr. Nason told the graduating class, is 
to lay the basis of a world worth fight- 
ing for. 

Warning that unless the United 
States takes an active and responsible 
part in an international organization to 
maintain peace, “those of you who go 
forth to war today will watch your sons 
go twenty-five years hence,” he said 
that liberal arts colleges must educate 
men and women who understand the 
issues at stake and who are prepared 
to lift their voices in leadership for a 
better world. They must, he said, edu- 
cate people for the long, difficult prob- 
lem of thinking internationally and 
train them at once for the immediate 
problem of carrying relief and recon- 
struction to a war-torn world. 

“There are two phases to total war,” 
he declared, “and the business of put- 
ting the world back together is just as 
integral a part of the business as blow- 
ing it apart.” 

Dr. Nason said that it is the function 
_of higher education to make the max- 
imum possible contribution to the total 
war effort, including giving its men to 
national service. He pointed to the 
necessity of providing war-training in 
engineering and science, but . warned 
that “the real challenge to our way of 
life cannot be solved by mathematics.” 

Dr. Doberstein, who urged youth to 
have faith in God to give them wings 
and lifting power, said that faith under- 
girds life with courage that faces trou- 
bles with stout-hearted calm; provides 
the best starting-point for the journey 
of life; and is the best chart for that 
journey. 

“Now,” he said, “is when the world 
needs youth, youth with wings, the 
wings of God.” 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


will receive between 500 and 1,000 
army or army air corps students fol- 
lowing the close of the present se- 
mester, Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, pres- 
ident of the college, revealed. 

At the present time there are nearly 
700 students enrolled at Gettysburg, 
and all indications lead to the belief 
that these students will remain in 
school until the close of the semester. 
Starting in June, those men students 
who are pursuing pre-ministerial, pre- 
medical, and certain science courses 
will be permitted to finish their courses. 
In addition to these students there will 
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lt You’re Going to the Movies 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 
CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, Holiday Inn, The Pride of 


the Yankees, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, Crossroads, For Me and 


My Gal, Fortress on the Volga, Gentleman Jim, George Washington Slept Here, In the 
Rear of the Enemy, Life Begins at 8.30, The Magnificent Ambersons, Moscow Strikes 
Back, Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, My Sister Eileen, One of 
Our Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, The Talk cf the Town, Target 


for Tonight, Wake Island, Wings and the Woman. 


Arabian Nights 
(Univ.) 
Jon Hall 
Maria Montez 
Sabu 


The Devil With 
Hitler (UA) 
Joe Devlin 
Alan Mowbray 


Hi, Buddy (Univ.) 
Dick Foran 
H. Hilliard 
Robert Paige 


Jacare (Mayfair 
productions; 
silent, with nar- 
ration by Frank 
Buck) 


Fantasy, in technicolor, 
based on rivalry of two 
brothers for throne and 
hand of the dancing girl, 
Scheherazade. 


Done with comic touches and 
tongue-in-cheek air, plot is subor- 
dinated to lavish spectacle. One 
rather gruesome torture scene; 
otherwise, entertaining, colorful for 

M, Y,C 


Farce. Satan comes to earth 
to force his rival into one 
good deed, finds competi- 
tion heavy. 


Musical. Soldiers and sail- 
ors on leave stage benefit 
show to gain funds for 
slum boys’ club threatened 
with lack of financial aid. 


Animal film relating ad- 
ventures of expedition up 
Amazon to obtain rare 
specimens for American 
zoos. Shows animals in 
native habitat, and method 
of securing them. 


Hal Roach comedy reminiscent of 
“Keystone Cops” slapstick—some- 
times amusing, but for most part 
ineffectual. Yee 


Naive and rather forced as to action 
and direction, but pleasant and 
tuneful enough for Y.-C 


The fact that certain sequences were 
obviously staged does not prevent 
film from being, for those interested 
in animals and geography, unusual 
and entertaining. Mea Vee 


Pittsburgh (Univ.) Drama. Rise of two miners 


Frank Craven 
M. Dietrich 
Randolph Scott 
John Wayne 


to power in industry, de- 
generation of one and 
later reform through 
aroused patriotism — the 
whole interwoven with 
romance. 


Probably meant to be a saga of coal 
and iron industry, but. gets itself 
badly confused and covers far too 
much territory, leaping glibly from 
miracle to miracle. Considerable 
brawling, drinking, with coating “ 
patriotism. 


Sherlock Holmes 
and the Secret 
Weapon (Univ.) 
Nigel Bruce 
Basil Rathbone 


Melodrama. Current slant 
given “The Case of the 
Dancing Men” by having 
Holmes’ enemy, Professor 
Moriarity, working for 
Nazis. 


Suspenseful, effectively interpreted 
by stars of current Holmes radio 
program. For detective enthusiasts, 
entertaining. DEY 


be about 200 co-eds, bringing the col- 
lege enrollment to approximately 400 
undergraduates. This group: will func- 
tion as the basic Gettysburg College. 
When the army moves in they will be a 
separate college at Gettysburg, how- 
ever, under the guidance of Dr. Hanson, 
who will also be the president of the 
army college. 

Plans are being made now to fur- 
nish lodging for the increased student 
body, and it is believed that several 
homes in town near the college will 
be commandeered to meet the influx of 
newcomers. Nothing definite has been 
decided as to the future of the ten na- 


tional and one local fraternity. on the 
campus. Dr. Hanson would not discuss 
the matter, but the fraternity houses 
might also be taken over to house the 
army students. 

While both the regular student body 
and the army group will attend classes 
at college, they will not attend the 
same classes, and will not conflict in 
extra-curricular activities. 

The length of time these students will 
spend at the battlefield school is not 
definite yet, but it is believed that they 
will spend about five months on: the 
campus and then make way for: a new 
group.—News Bureau. 
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Assistant Director of Lutheran World 


Action Appeal 


The Rev. Alford R. Naus, pastor of 
Temple Lutheran Church, Camden, 
N. J., has been appointed assistant 
director of the 1943 Lutheran World 
Action appeal according to an an- 
nouncement by the Rev. Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, general director of the appeal. 

Pastor Naus will spend three days 
of each week at Lutheran World Action 
headquarters, 39 East 35th Street, New 
York City, N. Y. During the rest of the 
week he will carry on his regular pas- 
toral duties. 

The new assistant director has had 
considerable experience in the general 
work of the Church. For three years he 
was treasurer of the East Pennsylvania 
Synod, now part of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church. In 1938 the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church in America enlisted his services 
to assist in conducting the Anniversary 
Appeal. Since 1932 he has been the 
radio commentator of the United Lu- 
theran Church. Three years ago, in 
1940, he published West of the Mis- 
sissippi, the first of a series of pictorial 
volumes depicting church life in va- 
rious parts of the U. L. C. A. 

Pastor Naus was graduated from 
Gettysburg College in 1923 and from 
Gettysburg Seminary in 1926. He 
earned an M.A. degree from Gettys- 
burg College and an S.T.M. degree 
from the Philadelphia Seminary. In 
1926 he became pastor of Temple 
Church in Camden. For six years he 
served as an associate judge of Camden 
County Juvenile Court. 


The appointment of Pastor Naus is an 
indication that plans for the 1943 Lu- 
theran World Action appeal are being 
put into full operation at once. Most 
of the seven thousand Lutheran con- 


The Rey. Alford R. Naus 


gregations that will participate in the 
appeal have scheduled the ingathering 
for Sunday, May 23. 

The eight groups associated in the 
National Lutheran Council will par- 
ticipate in the appeal. They are the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
American Lutheran Church, Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America, Augus- 
tana Synod, United Danish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Lutheran Free 
Church, Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and the Finnish Suomi Synod. 
—Lutheran World Action Publicity 
Committee. 


“The Friendly Tabernacle’ 


On New Year’s Eve Messiah Church, 
“The Friendly Church,” held the in- 


augural service in their new “Friendly- 


Tabernacle” at Broad Street and the 
Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa., honored 
their pastor, Dr. Ross Stover, on the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of his pas- 
torate, and celebrated their own eighty- 
third anniversary. 

The “Friendly Tabernacle” is a child 
of faith. In May 1942 Messiah’s mem- 
bers set aside the first Sunday of each 
month as New Church Day and brought 
offerings for a new church to be erected 
fter the war is won. This action was 
prompted by the church’s need and let- 
ters from men in the service “hoping 
their church would be there when they 
came home.” In November an ideal 
site at Broad and the Roosevelt Boule- 
vard became available for $60,000. That 
amount included a splendid building, a 
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house and adjacent land with a com- 
bined value of $240,000. A survey re- 
vealed that this site was almost at the 


center of the church’s membership. Its. 
location at the intersection of Philadel- 
phia’s great traffic arteries made this a 


‘strategic site. The subway is one block 


away, trolleys and buses convenient, | 
and abundant space is available for the 
parking of cars. 


''$60,000 in Sixty Days" 

The congregation purchased it and 
started a drive for $60,000 in sixty 
days.” Following the example of Dr. — 
Stover, who “rolled up his sleeves until 
the goal was reached,” members and 
friends began two tremendous tasks: 
the raising of $60,000 and the trans-— 
forming of the large building into a 
place of worship. Salesmen, machinists, © 
carpenters, students, electricians, led by 
Dr. Stover and the two assistant pas- 
tors, Peter Dexnis and Ross Hidy, 
painted and hammered at record pace 
to complete the work. Many men came 
to work at night after being at their 
jobs all day, and in three weeks the 
tabernacle was ready. On New Year's. 
Eve more than 2,200 members and 
friends attended the inaugural service. 

Thousands of dollars of materials— 
lumber, paint, plaster—and necessary 
labor were given by members and 
friends. Counting these materials the 
goal of $60,000 was reached in six weeks. 
To date $45,000 has been given. and the 
visitation is not yet completed. 

Sunday services began January 10: 
with the Early Service at 9.00 A. M., 
Sunday school at 10.00, and the Eve- 
ning Service at 7.30. Attendance on the 
three Sunday nights has averaged 1,300. 
Lenten Sunday night services will be 
held in the tabernacle, Palm Sunday 
Night at Convention Hall, and Easter 
Sunrise Service at the new site at 
Broad and the Boulevard. 

Carillonic bells are being installed 
and will ring out the beloved hymns of 
the church each day. Just outside the 
Tabernacle a_ sixty-foot illuminated 


a 


cross is a testimony to all who pass by. 


“The Friendly Tabernacle”? in Philadelphia, Pa., where several services 
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are held every Sunday by the pastors of Messiah Lutheran Church 
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Elected Dean of Midland 
College 


Herman Gimmestad, dean of men at 
Midland College since 1933, has been 
elected to succeed Dr. William F. Zim- 
merman as dean of Midland College, 
Fremont, Nebr. This announcement 


was made by Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, . 


president of this institution, following 
a unanimous vote by the president’s 
eabinet. In making the announcement, 
Dr. Wiegman said: 

“His intellectual attainments, broad 
understanding of Christian higher edu- 
cation through years of active teaching 
and administration, and careful judg- 
ment in matters academic as well as 
student activity, well equip Mr. Gim- 
mestad for the deanship. Under his 
leadership, the academic phase of the 
college will show a consistent develop- 
ment.” 

Dean Gimmestad came to Midland in 
1927 as an instructor in English. At 
present, in addition to his duties as 
dean, he is professor of English and 
director of forensics. He was graduated 
from St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
in 1922. 


Full-time President for the 
South Carolina Synod 


(Continued from page 9) 


A. J. Bowers, Newberry; N. E. Der- 
rick, Columbia. The officers of synod 
also serve on this committee. 

Synod voted for the establishment of 
a Board of Social Missions consisting 
of nine members, instead of having a 
“committee” on Social Missions. This 
was to provide for an enlarged syn- 
odical program in this field. 


Reports from Institutions 


In speaking of the work of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, Colum- 
bia, Dr. E. C. Cooper announced spe- 
cial gifts received recently in the total 
sum of $30,000. These funds were used 
for the purchase of a professor’s home, 
the purchase of a residence and a 
three-and-one-half-acre plot near the 
institution, and for library maintenance. 
The report of the trustees of the sem- 
inary was presented by Dr. Charles J. 
Shealy, Spartanburg, president of the 
Board. Dr. M. L. Stirewalt of the in- 
stitution, presented the student body 
and faculty to the synod, and spoke 
briefly on the importance of Christian 
education. 

_ Vernon F. Frazier of Greenville and 
Charles J. Shealy, Jr., members of the 
senior class at the seminary, were pre- 
sented by the Rev. W. H. Lefstead of 
Summerville, member of the Examin- 
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ing Committee. The synod authorized 
ordination for these young men upon 
completion of their seminary work and 
acceptance of a call. 

In speaking of the work of Newberry 
College, President James C. Kinard 
told of the accelerated program in the 
institution to aid in defense training. 
This school has given a large number 
of men to the various branches of the 
nation’s service. The report of the 
Board of Trustees for the college was 
presented by the chairman, Dr. Walter 
C. Davis. Mrs. N. E. Derrick, president 
of the newly organized Women’s League 
for the college, told of the work of 
this agency. Julius Schroeder of 
Charleston, member of the finance com- 
mittee of the board, spoke of the im- 
proved financial condition of the in- 
stitution. 

Reporting for the Board of Directors 
of the Lowman Home for the Aged and 
Helpless at White Rock, the Rev. 
Wynne C. Boliek, president, told of the 
increased number seeking care in this 
institution, also of recent special gifts. 
Mrs. R. W. Sease, superintendent of 
the Home, gave a word picture of the 
types of persons in the Home, and 
spoke of a number of needs. 

T.C. Rohrbaugh, superintendent, 
represented the Lutheran Orphan 
Home, Salem, Va., making an impres- 
sive appeal for this institution. 


Greetings 


from the North Carolina Synod were 
brought in person by Dr. J. L. Morgan, 


president. Attending with him was also 
Secretary F. L. Conrad. 

Dr. A. J. Stirewalt, former mission- 
ary to Japan, was a visitor and spoke 
briefly. He was presented by the Rev. 
Paul M. Counts, chairman of the co- 
operating Committee on Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

The Rev. George E. Meetze of Co- 
lumbia, chairman of the Committee on 
Social Missions, presented the report 
for this group, and emphasized the 
three-fold work of Evangelism, Social 
Action, and Inner Missions. 

Mrs. W. J. Moretz of Swansea, pres- 
ident of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, and Dick Fritz, Lutheran Sem- 
inary student and official of the state 
Luther League, and Alton Roof, pres- 
ident of the state Brotherhood, brought 
greetings from their respective groups. 

The Rev. E. K. Counts claimed the 
unique distinction of being pastor of a 
congregation in which more than one 
out of every five members, men and 
women, are serving in the armed forces. 
The church at Pomaria, S. C., has a 
confirmed membership of about 150. 

The necrologist, W. P. Houseal, and 
the Committee on Memoirs, reported 
on the death of two ministers during 
the past year: Dr. J. D. Kinard of 
Columbia, and Dr. J. J. Long of White 
Rock. 

Dr. L. Grady Cooper, missionary 
from China, was a visitor at the meet- 
ing. Dr. Cooper has been making a 
tour of the synod presenting the cause 
of Foreign Missions to various groups. 
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MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 


years of High School 


in famous “blue 

grass” region of Vir- 

ginia. Liberal Arts, 

Pre-library, Pre- 

: nursing, Pre-jour- 

Nalism, Fre-seciat Work, Education, Business 

Education, Home Economics. Music. Speech. 

Happy home and social life in atmosphere 

of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 

to $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—The 
President, Box K, Marion, Va. 
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For All Occasions 


Boards. 16 mo. Price, 35 cents a copy; in 
lots of 3 copies, $1.00, postpaid. 

A choice collection of brief original pray- 
ers of particular interest te adults. A total 
of 120 half-minute prayers are grouped under 
fourteen general subjects. 


Order From 
The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAPLAINS 5. a srnes ee s 


us how pleased they are with their 
CASSOCK, SURPLICE, STOLE or TIPPET 


They know that Hall quality and workmanship 
will “stand-by” always. May we serve you too? 


Samples and es- 3. M. HALL, Inc 
. M. - Fi 


timates gladly 
sent on request. 417 Fifth Ave., New York City 


WANTED 
To purchase medals in good condition of Lu- 
ther and the Reformation. Address: House of 
Flowers, 270 Fair Street, Kingston, N. Y 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use. Easter cards. Also cards for all 
occasions. CHRISTIAN SENTIMENTS. 
has some distinctive touch which gives it INSTANT A 
ROCK BOTTOM PRICWS Write TODAY for complete information! 
SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 

Box 9342 Philadelphia. Pa- 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1eaTMeoesereaz ster 1943 


Dept. 18 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Rev. M. R. Wingard of Green- 
wood, chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, was instructed to prepare 
special resolutions regarding the out- 
standing service rendered by the re- 
tiring president, also regarding the 
work of the Rev. T. F. Suber of Lex- 
ington, who had served as superinten- 
dent of synod for about three and one- 
half years. 
position last May. 

The Rev. M. L. Kester of Newberry 
served as chairman of the Committee 
on Executive Committee’s Report. A 
number of important recommendations 
were adopted as presented by this 


group. 


Elections to Boards 

Newberry College Board: the Rev. 
J. B. Harmon, A. J. Bowers, Dr. W. C. 
Davis, Hon. B. B. Hare, Dr. H. S. 
Petrea, Z. F. Wright. Lutheran Sem- 
inary Board: F. William Capplemann, 
Dr. C. J. Shealy. Lowman Home Board: 
the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek. Orphan 
Home Board: J. A. Barre and the Rev. 
Ben M. Clark. 

H. S. Petrea, D.D., editor-manager of 
the South Carolina Lutheran, gave an 
interesting report of this synodical 
paper. 

The Rev. Carl B. Caughman of Cam- 
eron reported for the Committee on 
Parish Education. The report covered 
the work of the Summer School for 
Church Workers. 

A Special Committee on Constitution 
recommendéd a restudy of the consti- 
tution and that a new one be presented 
for consideration at the convention. 
This report was made by Dr. H. A. 
McCullough. 

The recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Ministerial Education, the Rev. 
W. D. Haltiwanger, chairman, to aid 
ministerial students in the junior and 
senior years in college was adopted. 

After reviewing the records and re- 
ports of the work for the past year, and 
resolving on plans and programs for the 
future, the ministers and lay delegates 
returned to their parishes with new in- 
formation and inspiration to promote 
the work of the Lord to the fullest of 
their ability. 


Dr. Sheatsley Dead 


Clarence V. Sheatsley, D.D., execu- 
tive secretary of the India section, 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, died January 19 
at Columbus, Ohio, aged sixty-nine 
years. He had been engaged in foreign 
mission work since 1920. 

Dr. Sheatsley was graduated from 
Capital University and Seminary and 
later attended the Universities of 
Erlangen and Halle as a graduate stu- 
dent. 


Mr. Suber resigned the - 


He was ordained to the Lutheran — 


ministry in 1900 and served Zion 
Church, Brentwood, Pa.; St. John’s 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Christ Church, 


Bexley, Ohio. While serving this last — 


pastorate he was also professor of Bible 
at Capital University. 

Dr. Sheatsley is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Rosa E. Stukey Sheatsley. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Baltimore, Md. 1942 wasa year of 
progress for Grace Church, Paul A. 


Weidley, D.D., pastor. There was an — 


increase in the communing member- 
ship and in finances. Total disburse- 
ments amounted to $17,187, an increase 
of $941 over the previous year. The sig- 
nificant fact is that the increase was in 
the benevolence offerings. 


Total dis- — 


bursements in the current expense fund — 


amounted to $9,550 and in the benev- | 


olence fund to $7,637. The synodical 


apportionment was paid with an ex- — 


cess of 15 per cent. At the congrega- 
tional meeting January 13 it was voted 
to increase the pastor’s salary. 


Berkeley, Calif. A feature of the an- 


nual meeting of St. Michael’s Church 


was the symbolical burning of the 
mortgage which canceled all indebted- 
ness of the congregation. It was an- 
nounced that an endowment fund had 


been inaugurated which already in- © 


cluded an investment of over $1,200 in 
U. S. War Bonds. Plans were laid to 
increase this by not less than $500 for 
the current year. 

Dr. Earnest. A. Trabert became pas- 
tor of this congregation when it was a 
struggling and discouraged mission in 
1918. Each year advances have been 
made until today it is accounted one 


of the leading congregations within the © 


Synod of California. During the past 
year more than 15 per cent of the total 
receipts of the congregation have been 
devoted to benevolence. 

The present year will mark three an- 
niversaries: the observance of the 
forty-fifth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion of the pastor in Minneapolis, Minn., 


in June 1938; the twenty-fifth anniver- - 


sary of Dr. Trabert as pastor of St. 
Michael’s early in September; the 
thirtieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion on St. Michael’s Day, September 
29, 1943. Plans have been made for 
proper observance of these occasions. 

Since becoming pastor of St. Michael’s 
Church, Dr. Trabert has served as 
president of the Synod of California for 
five years; he also served as Lutheran 
student pastor at the University of 


California for twenty years, and during 


that time was an instructor in the Ex- 
tension Division of the University in 
Education. 

Very recently the parsonage of the 
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congregation was sold, and the pastor 
has purchased his own home in Oak- 
land, a short distance from the church. 


Hutchinson, Kan. The Lutheran con- 
gregation at Hutchinson, the Rev. E. R. 
Harrison pastor, are rejoicing over the 
burning of the mortgage on their par- 
sonage January 6. The mortgage burn- 
ing was preceded by a congregational 
dinner. During the past year this con- 
gregation paid $1,380 on their debt. 


Kenosha, Wis. The Rev. Paul L. Graf, 
during an interview with a prospective 
new member, was handed a check for 
$250 by the one interviewed to be used 
for the building fund of Trinity Church. 


St. John’s Church, London, Ohio, 
celebrated the sixty-fifth anniversary 
of its organization, January 24. The 
congregation was organized January 20, 
1878, by the Rev. Hiram Peters, mis- 
sionary superintendent of the former 
District Synod of Ohio. Services were 
held in halls until 1882, when the first 
church was dedicated. Extensive re- 
modeling of the church building in 1941 
enlarged the church by the addition of 
chancel, and an adjoining study and 
parish house. 

The Rey. Andrew L. Schilling, the 
present pastor and the first resident 
pastor since 1906, began his pastorate 
in 1938. Since his incumbency the 
membership has nearly doubled. 


Milwaukee, Wis. A layman of Re- 
deemer Church, South Side, Milwau- 
kee, handed $500 to Pastor Harold W. 
Gruhn. This sum, together with $1,400 
previously raised, reduced the in- 
debtedness to $1,100. The congregation 
has resolved to wipe out the balance 
of the debt in 1943. 


SYNOD 


The one hundred thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
North Carolina will be held in St. John’s 

hurch, Salisbury, N. C., P. D. Brown, D.D., 
pastor, February 23-25, beginning at 10.30 A. M. 

F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Sarah Naomi Long 


was born at Newry, Pa., October 10, 1919, the 
daughter of Harry E. Long (deceased) and 
Sallie D. Long. She was baptized October 24, 
1919, at the home of her grandmother, Mrs. 
Alice Shaw, Newry, Pa., by the Rev. F. H. 
Schrader, pastor of Newry Lutheran Church. 
She was confirmed in St. Mark’s Church, Hamp- 
stead, Md., March 27, 1932. She was graduated 
from Hollidaysburg High School in 1935, the 
youngest et in the class. In 1936 she removed 
to Hampstead, Md., and became a member of 
the family of Pastor and Mrs. Schrader. 

It was her desire to devote her life to min- 
istering to the suffering, and to this end she 
decided to enter the Baltimore Deaconess 
Motherhouse; but when she learned that they 
did not prepare deaconesses for nursing, she 
entered the University of Maryland Hospital 
School of Nursing February 1, 1938. Much to 
her ging A uaa Nhe she was compelled to cease 
her train g April 15, 1940, on account of a 
tubercular infection contracted in the course 
of her training. 

She removed to Manchester May 5, 1940, and 
became a member of Immanuel Church, and 
attended services of the church and organiza- 
tions of the congregation as health permitted. 
After much suffering, which she bore patiently, 
she “fell asleep” the moming of January 14, 
1943, and was laid away in the family plot in 


February 17, 1943 


Immanuel Lutheran Cemetery. Services were 
conducted at her late home by the Rev. L. H. 
Rehmeyer. 

She was a humble, believing servant of her 
Master, a good nurse, who in the delirium of 
her last hours exclaimed, “The doctor’s orders 
are all in. I have made by last rounds. I am 
going off duty. I’m tired.” Loved ones and 

iends are finding comfort in the words, 
“Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord 
from henceforth, yea saith the Spirit, they rest 
from their labors and their works do follow 
them.” Louis H. Rehmeyer. 


The Rev. Paul Raschke 


was born in Cottbus, Germany, in 1871. He was 
educated in the Mission Seminaries at Berlin 
and Breklum. In 1895 he came to the United 
States and was ordained to the gone ministry 
by the German Lutheran Synod of Nebraska, 
now the Midwest Synod. 

In thirty-nine years of activity he has served 
twelve congregations. in Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, and Colorado. 

Pastor Raschke was a humble man and a firm 
witness of the Lord Jesus Christ. Illness forced 
him to retire in 1935, since which time he lived 
a lonesome invalid in southern California. 

He was called to his reward December 16, 
1942. The funeral service was conducted _De- 
cember 19 by Dr. Howard A. Anspach of Trin- 
ity Church, Pasadena. Six neighboring pastors 
participated. Interment took place in Moun- 
tain View Cemetery. K. K. 


Mrs. Henry Reumann 


Sophie Knauss Reumann, widow of the Rev. 
Henry Reumann, died January 20 at the home 
of her son, the Rev. W. Paul Reumann, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Lansdale, Pa., aged eighty 

ears. 

y Her husband had served for forty-two years 
in the ministry, with pastorates at Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Bridgeport, Ohio; Greenport, L. I., N._Y.; 
Bristol, Conn.; New Bedford, Mass.; and Col- 
linsville, Conn. 

Mrs. Reumann is survived by four sons: the 
Rev. Otto Reumann, Ravenna, Ohio, former 
missionary to China; Christian Reumann, Phila- 
delphia; Theodore Reumann, Stamford, Conn.; 
and the Rev. W. Paul Reumann; and_one 
daughter, Miss Frieda Reumann, New York 
City. 
The funeral service was held at Lansdale, and 
burial took place at Pleasant Valley, New York. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Jacob S. Simon, D.D. 


Whereas, the heavenly Father in His infinite 
wisdom and love has seen fit to call to his 
eternal home, January 7, 1943, our beloved and 
honored pastor emeritus, Jacob Spener Simon, 
D.D., and 4 

Whereas, Dr. Simon was richly endowed with 
learning and had deep knowledge of and loy- 
alty to the Holy Scriptures, and was a man of 
firm convictions for the right, a defender of 
me hteouaness and interested in civic welfare, 
and, 

Whereas, he gave liberally of his time and 
talents to the work of the church at large, his 
services being widely sought, and he being 


honored in important committees and the pres- , 


idency of the Maryland Synod and as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Foreign Missions, and, 

Whereas, he faithfully served Trinity Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church for thirty-eight years 
as active pastor and two years as pastor 
emeritus, and further his ministry was richly 
blest, having greatly increased the membership 
and deepened the spiritual life of the congre- 
gation. Under his leadership the beautiful and 
churchly house of God and parsonage adjoining 
were erected and freed from debt and the spirit 
of missions and benevolence was strengthened, 

Therefore, be it resolved by Trinity Ewvan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in annual congrega- 
tional meeting assembled, this thirteenth day of 
January 1943, 

First, That we bow in humble submission to 
our Father’s will Who in His wisdom called 
our co-worker to the Heavenly Home. 

Second, That we count ourselves fortunate 
in that we have had the services of this man 
of God, who refusing calls for service in the 
church at large gave himself untiringly to the 
preaching of the gospel, administration of the 
sacraments and the shepherding of souls 
amongst us for almost two score years. 

Third, That we will ever bear in loving re- 
membrance his exemplary Christian life, his 
ministry in our midst, especially his preaching 
of the gospel and sympathetic ministry to the 
sick, and that we dedicate ourselves anew to 
the hearing of the Word and the work of the 
church so dear to him and to us. 

Fourth, That to the sorrowing family we ex- 
tend our profound sympathy, and pray that the 
oe of all grace will strengthen and comfort 

em. 

Fifth, That these resolutions be spread upon 
our minutes, a copy be sent to the bereaved 
family, and a copy to THe LUTHERAN. 

Trinity EvANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Hacerstown, MaryLanp 


Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 
H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308'/, E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalogue Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


THE REV. KYLE 


CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 


A MINISTER 
ILLUMINATED BY 
STEEL BULLETINS 


WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 


; oe 
AY NE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 


STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 
| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS § DESIGNS SUBMITTED 
" 
Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN S 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bres. & Co., 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, IIL 


U.S. and CHRISTIAN 


Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, 
etc. Available in grosgrain rayon, 
taffeta, or bunting. Tear out this 
ad and write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. 


SERVICE FLAGS 


Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 
with one star for each person in service. 
p=~ Ask for free catalogue. Write today. ~ 


THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor : 
“We believe the Bible and preack the Gespel” 


THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL . i 
WORSHIP - 11: 60 
BIBLE READING SERVICE, 7: 00 
LUTHER LEAGUE 7:00 P.M. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Dunkelberger, Harold A., from 230 E. Main St., 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., to 431st Air Base Sqd., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Goos, E. G., from Dresden, N. D., to Bathgate, 


N. D. 

Guss, Walter D., from R. F. D. 1, Chester 
Springs, Pa., to Sipesville, Pa. 

Haltiwanger, W. D., from 34 Calhoun St., Johns- 
ton, S. C., to Prosperity, S. C. 

Johnson, Dana H., from Box 5277 Puerta de 
Tierra, Puerto Rico, to 1924 N. Wayne St., 
Arlington, Va. 

Wolf, Warren L., from 425 First St., Brooklyn, 
Roeay to The Chaplains’ School-NOB, Nor- 
olk, Va. 
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GOD THE ETERNAL PARADOX. Edited by Paul Zeller Strodach. 
A sequel to “The Parable of the Empty Soul” and “Calling All 
Christians,” published in the past two years. The representative 
preachers of the United Lutheran Church in this new sermon 
series are largely younger men who are making their mark in the 
pulpit. The sermons are based on the Proper Gospels for the Sun- 
days of the Pre-Lenten and Lenten Seasons, Easter, and the Seven 
Words from the Cross. $2.00. 


RAINBOW OVER CALVARY. W. B. 
Polack. A book of meditations on the 


THE CROSS AND GREAT LIVING. 
W. E. Phifer, Jr. Reaffirmed as the 


THE PURPOSE AND THE HOUR. 
George Arthur Clarke. A series of 


focal point of all human history, the 
gripping reality of the Cross is shown 
to be the spiritual power on which 
men and women of today may live. 

$1.50 


PERSONALITIES OF THE PASSION. 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. With clarity, 
insight and deep feeling, the story of 
the Last Week is told by one of the 
great preachers of our time. The 
counterparts of the principal charac- 
ters are discovered in modern life. 


Seven Words from the Cross by a 
well-known writer and pastor of 
the Synodical Conference. Rich in 
thought, Scripturally centered. $1.00 


PALM SUNDAY TO EASTER. Wm. 


Temple (Archbishop of Canterbury). 
A series of addresses broadcast dur- 
ing Holy Week and Easter, 1942, by 
the British Broadcasting Company. 
Meditations on six of the Seven Words 
from the Cross, and Palm Sunday and 


sermons presenting a fresh outlook on 
our Lord’s fixity of purpose from 
Gethsemane to the Resurrection and 
on the machinations against Him 
which unwittingly added to His vic- 
tory. $1.50 


THE KING CAME RIDING. B. J. 


Mulder. A book of Lenten sermons by 
the denominational editor of the Re- 
formed Church (Dutch) in America. 
Sermons include: At the Holy Table; 


The King Came Riding; Christ. Under 


$1.50 Easter Sermons are included. 50 cents the Cross. $1.00 


THE CRUCIFIERS—THEN AND NOW. Talmage C. Johnson. The writer pur- 
poses to show how Evil in the form of ten vices crucified Jesus and how these 
vices crucify again and again in modern times the Spirit of Christ. These 
vices—hatred, selfishness, pride, greed, cowardice, bigotry, envy, sensuality, 
indifference, and cruelty—are examined separately. $1.00 


WHEN CHRIST WENT TO CALVARY. By Rev. Harry 
Olsen and Rev. W. F. Troeger. Two completely inde- 
pendent series of eight sermons each, written by men 
of long and fruitful experience in the Gospel ministry. 
Deeply devotional in tone, picturesque in their language, 
simple in their style, apt in their illustrations, and highly 
practical in their applications to life as it is lived today. 
$1.00. 


THE EMPTY TOMB. A new collection of Easter sermons 
by well-known preachers of the Gospel. You will be 
stimulated by these fervent testimonies to the power of 


the empty tomb and its message of triumph and joy. 
$1.00. 
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THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street : Philadelphia, Pa. 
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